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PREFACE. 



THE translabjr offera no apology for placing this 
work on pedagogy before the Araericau piihlic, for 
the reason that in a country that employs an army of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pnblic school teachers, snch 
a work will be both welcome and useful. The labor of 
translation has been a labor of love. The author, a dis- 
ciple of Peatalozzi, was a teacher of rai-e ability, one of the 
best that Germany ever produced, combining profundity 

■ of thought with simplicity and clearness of expression. 
The translator well remembers, when he was himself a 

■ young and inexperienced teacher, the pleasure he felt 
when this book first fell into his hands. What a flood of 

' light it threw on professional teachiugl Preyioualy, 
his teaching had been hap-hazai-d, tedious and toilsome. 
TTnder the inspiration of a master, it became systematic, 
easy and pleasant. It is hoped that every American 

I teacher into whose hands this work may fall, will derive 

[ from its study a similar profit and pleasure. 

Teaching ia a learned profession like law or medicine, 

I and should be thoroughly mastered in all its vaiious 
details. To accept a position as teacher without the 
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study nml training essential to properly perform its 
functiona is simply a crime ngainst tlie young and help- 
less ; and no man or woman, with the least particle ot 
conscience, could, except through sheer ignorance, 
undertake a work for which he or she felt unfit. Indeed, 
the more ignorant the teacher is, the caeier the work of 
teaching appears. It is only after the study of sncli a 
work as we now offer to the puhlic that all the difli- 
culties of professional teaching are fully realized. 

Correct teaching is based on psychology. The mind 
is placed in relations witti the estemal world through 
the medium of the special senses. How necessary then, 
that these senses — particularly sight and hearing — shonld 
be carefully and correctly cultivated. The seeing oyo 
and hearing ear are far more important than the knowl- 
edge acquired in training them. The "'Object Lesson" 
is the best lesson for cultivating perception. True per- 
ceptions lead to true conceptions, and true conceptions 
are the very foundations of Truth itself. To state accu- 
rately and in an orderly manner, the exact form and 
color, size and proportion of v/hat we see, may appear 
a very simple thing; but it is far from it, and often 
taxes the highest order of poetic genius. How much 
more difficult to exactly describe what we have seen. 
TJiis training of the perception and conception is simply 
the training of the pictorial mind, without which no 
man ever yet excelled in any intellectual employment. 



Wc cliiim for the present work that it inculcates the 
cultivation of the moutal faculties in their true order, 
commencing with the observation of the things aronnd 
the scholar, and passing to the memory of things which 
he haa recently seen ; that it advances by easy stages to 
the training of the higher faculties; that the instruc- 
tion is always adapted to the age of the learner; and 
that the lessons are systematic and progrosaive. Fur- 
thermore, a vast fund of useful knowledge concerning 
the country, the city, the sea, the atmosphere, the dif- 
ferent occupations of men, etc., etc., is imparted in the 
easiest and most simple manner. This information, 
though siibordinate to the cultivation of the mind, 
nncoiiBciously tends to make the child gi'ow np an 
orderly and aolf-respecting citizen. The method pnr- 
sned in this work will gi-eatly increase the scholar's 
vocabulary, and give him at an early age such a com- 
mand of language as will enable iiim to express himself, 
either orally or in writing, with ease and facility. Gram- 
mar, too — at least all the grammar that a child need 
know — is unconscionsly taught without ever seeing a 
test-hook on the subject. 

Normal schools are springing np all over the United 

States. There are now nearly two hundred of them 

1 doing a high and useful work. It has been a general 

! complaint that there has been no great work to which 

teachers could refer as an authority on pedagogy. 
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Perhaps such a book has yet to be written. And yet, 
the translator is not without hope that the present work 
contains the germs of that book which will become to 
teachers what Blackstone's Commentaries has been to 
lawyers — a guide and a monitor. Hoping that the great 
army of teachers, and particularly of normal teachers, 
may derive pleasure and profit from this little work, we 
launch it forth on its merits, and whether it sink or 
swim, we shall have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have performed a labor of love. 
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FIRST STEP. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHILD'S CONCEPTIONS. 



A.—J'^aming and grouping of objects in regard 
to their situation. 



The object of these first exercises is obYioua — to 
awaken the attention, a.ntl develop iu the mind of the 
child that sense of order which is inaeparaljly connected 
with a well-regulated life. TJiere are very many per- 
sons who go through life thoughtleBSly, paying scarcely 
any attention to the various objects aroiind them, and 
hence deriving neither pleasure nor instruction from 
them. These actions are merely habitual and mechaui- 
cid. To reflect on their surroundings — the facts of daily 
life, or the phenomena of nature — seems to them idle 
and useless. Why is this ? It is because they have not 
been properly trained in early life. Their observing 
facuUies have not been cultivated. Hence, instead of 
advancing in knowledge and \irtue they retrograde, 
having eyes that see not and ears that bear not. 

To illusti-ate this fact, place one of the following 
exercises, which may bo taught successfully to a child 
of only four years of age, before it child of ten years, 



OBJECT XEBSOITS. 

possessing an avorage degree of intelligence, bnfc pre- 
Tioualy untrained, and it will be astonishing to notice 
how little it has heeded the common objects and daily 
occarrenees of its life, so as to be able to tell its experi- 
ence, or to describe, with any degree of completeness 
and accuracy, the things which it sees from day to day, 
thus showing clearly the need of these varied exercises 
in early school training; first, to develop and train the 
observing facnlties, and secondly (simnltaneously), to 
ooltivate the power of expression — of accurately repre- 
Benting the conceptions of the mind by words. 

The following are to be considered as model esercisea 
or lessons, designed to illustrate the principle which 
should guide the teacher in this important work — ele- 
mentary mental training. They begin with the simplest, 
the most nidimentary operations of the mind of a child 
old enough to be placed under school tuition; for it 
must not bo lost sight of that, even previous to this 
stage of education, tJie process of mental development 
has been going on rapidly and successfully, since the 
child's mind has become the repository of a vast number 
of ideas, acquired by the unaided powers of nature — the 
self-activity of the untaught intellect. These ideas, in- 
deed, constitute the basis of the teacher's work, the main 
object of which is to stimulate, regulate, and direct the 
natural activity of the child's min<l, so that its sub- 
sequent growth may be regular and symmetrical. 
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LESSON I. 



THINGS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Teacher. — What have you come to school for? 

Pupils. — To ]eani. 

Teacher. — Then, as yon are to learn from me, I must 
first teach you how to speak, so that we may fully under- 
stand each other. Now, I shall only ask you to lell mo 
what you already know, and each of you in turn will 
name any one thing which you can see in this room. 

Pupil A.— The table. 

The teacher paints to each object aa it is named hy the 
pnpil. 

Pupil B.—The deshs. 

The teacher reminds the children that only one object 
is to be named. 

Pupil B.—The desJc. 

Pupil C.— The chair. 

Teacher. — "Wiat three things have been named now P 

Pupil D. — The table, the desk, the chair. 

The teacher gives the sign to repeat in concert. 

All. — The table, the desk, the chair. 

This will be sufficient to show the teacher in what 
way tlie following lessons are to he given, without inter- 
fering with the individual freedom of the pupils. Tho 
teacher will perceive from the lesson itself how the 
subject is to be treated ; consequently, a few observa- 
tions will be all that is needed in connection with each. 
The first lesson, in continuation, may comprise the fol- 
lowing objects and their names : 

Tlte table, the desk, the chuii; the hlaekboaril, the stove. 
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the wood'hox, the wood-rack, thefioor, the wall, the ceiling, 
the window, the pane, the door, the lock, the key, the chart, 
the book, the slate, the pen, the pencil, the paper, the ink' 
stand, etc. 

Of course the objects named may be more or less 
numerous. All faulty pronunciations should be care- 
fully corrected. 

After the objects have been named in the singular, 
the names should all be repeated in the plural. 



LESSON \l.~(^CQncepUve.) 

Teacher. — Children, have you ever looked at a church, 
both inside and outside ? All who have may raise their 
hands, and I will call upon some one to tell mo what 
things he has seen. First, tell me what you have seen 
in the inside of the church. 

Pupil. — The organ, the pulpit, Ihejjew, the seat. 

Teacher.— 'WeU, perhaps the next can name more 
things that he has seen. 

Pupil. — Tfie aisle, the pillar, the altar, the window, the 
stot'e, the door, the hck. 

All the names given should then be repeated in the 
plural, the pnpila being told to name several of eaclj 
object mentioned ; thns, the organs, the pulpits, the pews, 
the seats, etc 

Many of the words of the first lesson are here repeated. 
This is well ; and the attention of the children should 
be drawn to it, as they will then think of the difference 
between the door of a church (for example) and the door 
of a room or dwelling-house. 
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77ie (lisle, the pillar, the altar, the window, Ike store, 
the door, the lock, the gallery, the reading-desk, ttie 
cushion, the Bible, Ike hymn-iook, the prayer-book, the 
carpet, the altar-cloth, the organ-pipe (this is really a 
part of the organ, but is not to be spoken of aa eucli in 
this exercise), the choir, the bell, the bell-rope, etc. 

If the pnpils are at fault, either through want of lan- 
guage or deficiency of knowledge, their ideas should be 
drawn out by queations. For example, Where do the 
people sit tvhen in church ? Where does the minister stand 
while preaching? Where do the singers stand f etc., etc. 

Paptis are uow remiuded that they have talked about 
the inside of a church, and that the next exercise will re- 
late to the outside of it. This will induce them to observe 
and reflect, as far as they have opportunity, during tiie 
interim. 



LESSON III .—(Conceptwe. 

Teacher. — Now, pupils, you will name what you have 
seen on the outside of a church. This pupil will begin. 

Pupil. — Tlte steeple, the bell, the clock, the roof, the 
cross, the door, the railing, the gate, the window, the wall, 
the stone, the brici, the mortar, the iron, etc. 

These names are now to be repeated, in the plural, the 
attention of the children being called to the fact that 
mortar, iron, etc., cannot be bo named. 



LESSON lV. — {CoJiceptive.) 

THE BARN. WHAT IT CONTAINB, ETC. 

In instructing young children there should he great 
variety in tlie subjects of the lessons. Hence, we pasa 
from the cJiurch to the barn. Of course, in citiea many 
of the children will know but little of the bam ; hat it 
will awaken cariosity for them to hear the others epeak 
of it, and describe the objects connected with it. As in 
previous lessons, the pupils will name. The hay, the straw, 
the corn, the rye, the oats, the barley, the wheat, the 
wagon, the sleigh, the pitch-fork, the sieve, the rake, the 
Jloor, the walls, the roof, the door, the holt, the hinge, the 
lock, the plough, etc. 

Teachers and parents who teach only a few children, 
wonld do well to give these lessons iu the form of a con- 
versation; and, indeed, it is best, in all cases, to use as 
much aa possible conversational methods. 



LESSON \. — {Conce^tive?} 

WHAT WE SEE IN THE KITCHEN. 

By questions similar to those employed in the preced- 
ing lessons, we elicit from the pupils such names as the 
following, each pupil referring to his own conceptions, 
which, of course, may be somewhat different from those 
of other pupils. 

Tlie cooking-stove, the range, the coal-scuttle, the shovel, 
the box, the pail, ike wash-basin, the broom, the t(d>le, the 
wood^ench, the stnk, the closet, the boiler, the sauce-pan, the 
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pot, Uie frying-pan, the gridiron, the slew-pan, Ike plate, 
the mug, the cup, the can, the knife, the fork, the spoon, 
the coal, the ashes, the fire, the light, the lamp, the meat, 
the bread, the flour, etc. 

The children may now be encouraged to give a brief 
description of some of the objects named; thns, "The 
/fai7 ia made of wood." "It ia roand and deep," "The 
knife ia long and pointed." "It ia thin and sharp," etc, 
Descriptions of thia kind will bo given very readily by 
the children ; and will serve as a further exercise in clas- 
Bifyiiig the conceptions and in associating with them the 
proper woi-da for expression. This will be of far greater 
■value than all mere dictation and repetition ; since the 
child ia made to employ his own acquired knowledge. In 
these descriptions, the children may be taaght to regard 
Wioform, material, use, etc., of the objects named. Words 
which occur frequently, as door, window, wall, etc., may 
bo excluded, aB the number of new words ia increased. 



LESSON VI. 



WHAT WE FIND IS THE CELLAH. 

This lesson is necessarily brief, since most children 
know but little of the objects in a cellar. 

The coal, (he wood, the apples (or other fruit), tJie 
potatoes (and other vegetahles), the butter, the coal-bin, 
ike wine, the beer, the cider, the vinegar, the ax, the 
s/ioael, the furnace, ete. 

If one part of a thing is mentioned, tlie other parts 
may also be named, if known to the children, as this will 
' be a preparation for subsequent lessons on "Parts of 
I. Things." 
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LESSON VII. 



WHAT THE STABLE ASD FARM-YARD CONTAIN. 

In thia leBson, a more logical order is observed, the 
general names preceding those that are specific and indi- 
vidualized. ■ Thia, however, need not he rigidly insisted 
on at this stage. The following arrangement will afford 
an illastration : 

The cattle, oy, cow, heifer, calf, horse, mare, colt, sheep, 
lamb, goat, kid, swine, boar, sow, pig. The poultry, cock, 
hen, diickens, goose, goslings, duck, drake, turkey. Tfie 
feed, liay, corn, oats. Tlie crib, the rack, the rope, the 
chain, the hell, the yoke, the collar, tJie reins, the brush, 
the curry-comb, the blanket, etc. , etc. 

Several words of this exercise have been mentioned in 
preceding lessons, but are here repeated in a different con- 
nection. Thia is vahiable, and indeed indispensable, for 
thorough instruction in thinking and conversation. The 
main object of this lesson is to gi\e a drill on the names 
of the domestic animals. 



LESSON VIII. 

WRAT WE SEE IN THE GARDEN On PARK. 

In this lesson occasion may be taken to remind the 
children that it is very rude to do any damage when in a 
fiiend's garden, or a public park, by cutting llie seats, 
plucking the flowei-a, or tearing the branches off the trees, 
r ioBtructioQ in *• Morals and Manners" should be 
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interapGrse^ in all tlie lessona as far as may be appropri- 
ate. The teacher sliould be critical in regai-d to the 
names of objects mentioned. Tliis is especially neces- 
sary. 

The flower, rose, violet, tulip, pink, etc. Hie tree, oak, 
maple, beech, elm, etc. The grass, the clover, the sod, the 
arbor, the fence, the vine, the plant, the bush, the bird, the 
nest, the worm, the caterpillar, the butterfly, etc. 

After the objects bave been named promiscuously, tliey 
may be arranged in classes; as, 1. Aulmala; 3. Plantsj 
3. Other things. 
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LESSON IX. 



I. Different kinds of mater. 
n. Wliat the water contains. 

III. What we see on its surface. 

IV. Wliat we see near the water. 

I. Kain-water, river-water, sea-water, well-water, spring- 
water. 

II. The frog, the fish, the whale, the aearweed, the 
water-snake, the turtle. 

III. The ship, the brig, the sloop, the boat, the steam- 
boat, the steam-ship. 

IV. The stone, the sand, the shell, the bank, the bridge, 
the mill, the rock, the pier, the dock, etc. 

In connection with this lesson, instruction may be 
, given as to the use of water, carefulness in bathing, etc. 
Those children who live near large rivers, seas, or the 
ocean, may be exercised on the ideas which they hava 



acqiiireil in relation to trade, commerce, sliipping, etc.; 
and, incidentally, much useful knowledge may be im- 
parted by the teacher. In some of the siibseqnent leaaona, 
ample opportunity will bo afforded for instruction regard- 
ing milla, factories, etc, 



LESSON X. 

WHAT WE SEE IN THE COUNTRY. 

When parts of objects arc mentioned, the children 
shonld be aalied to name the objeeta to which they be- 
long. Thus, if branch is mentioned, the question ia 
asked, " Of what is the branch a part ? " Ansvier. " The 
tree. " Of what is the tree a part ? " Ans, " Hie wood, 
forest, grove, or orchard," Other questions will be dic- 
tated by circomstances as they arise. 

The soil, the meadow, the orchard, the vineyard, the vxxfd, 
the/ore^, the grove, the glade, the hUl, the dale, the road, the 
river, (lie creek, the bridge, the pond, the lake, the farm, the 
house, the barn, the cattle, the hay-rick, the haystack, the 
gross, Ifie reheat, the com, etc. 



^ LESSON XI. 

WHAT WE NOTICE IN THE SKY AND AIH. 

To-day we will not speak of what ia on the eurth, hut 
what is aliove it. This exercise offers a number of new 
words, and therefore an agreeable change. 
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Tfte shy, the air, ike toind (east, south, west, north), 
the storm (air in motion), the smoke, the fog, the moon, 
the sun, the star, the cloud, the rain, the thunder, the 
lightning, tite snow, etc. 



LESSON XII. 



OBJECTS SEEN IN A CITY OR VILLAGE. 

Notice the remarks made in Lesson X. 

The house, city-hall, church, school-house, prison, tower, 
steeple, street, alley, avenue, pavement, gutter, garden, 
fence, park, fountain, wall, people^ children, school-boy, 
school-girl, man, woman, etc. 

These twelve exercises serve, so to speak, as an intro- 
duction to our intuitive instruction ; however, similar 
ones should be given Tor some time yet to children of 
tender age, or to those whose intellect is not yet suf- 
ficiently developed. The aim of these lessons is to teach 
children in general that ihey are surrounded by objects 
of all sorts, which they should notice and learn (o desig- 
nate correctly; that is, in accordance with the rules of 
written language. The teacher must here embrace the 
opportunity of pointing out the difference between the 
latter and slang expressions. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

B.—Jfarrhing and eninneration of objects accord- 
ing to the material of which tJiey consist. 

Onr mental vision now becomes enlarged; we perceive 
the objects in accordance with the materials (matter, in- 
organic subBtances) which compose them ; and we con- 
template some real quality in them which, in asking the 
qnestiou "What is this ?" must become evident at once. 
At the same time, the world thus appears to our children 
aa divided into two parts — products of nature and pro- 
ducts of art. Of the latter we shall speak at first, they 
being more familiar to, and better known by, the chil- 
dren than the former, and likewise more easily investi- 
gated according to their real nature, the children know- 
ing many objects of this kind already ; how and by whom 
they are made, likewise how they are used. We enter 
first upon the field of technology, but without naming 
this science to the children, or even letting them know 
that we are approaching a science. 



LESSON XIII. 

THINGS MADE OF WOOD. 

Children, we will now name the objecte according to 
the matter of which they are made, for many things are 
made of wood, iron, stone, leather, paper, etc. 

W^hat is a shoe made of? 
What is a table made of ? 
What is a book made of? 
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What ii 
Whati: 



a chair made of? 
a bridge made of? 
tc., etc. 



Try whether you know many things made of wood. 

The table, bench, chair, blaciboard, frame, Jlooring, door, 
mantel-piece, sUl, pencil-box, moulding, ruler, shutter, 
drawer, box, case, Jiddle, bureau, bedstead, slair-case, wheel, 
wagon, etc. 

The number of words is ao large tiiat all doiibtful or 
equivocal expressions may be omitted. The teacher 
must, however, be as concise and certain as possible 
about all circumstances connected witii those given. 



LESSON XIV. 

THINGS MADE OF IRON OB STEEL, 

Of those objecls made partly of wood and partly of 

iron the respective parts only are given ; or it is shown 

that the principal part consists either of wood or of iron. 

Example.— The fork-handle, the knife-blade, the 

wagon, the knife, the spade, etc. 

27te lock, stove, poker, nail, hammer, gimlet, tongue, fie, 
\ rasp, knife (dififerent kinds of: chaff-, cutting-, pen-, 
I priming-), scissors, reaping~hook, sickle, plough, anvil, clew, 
[ tire, box, lever, chain. Ting, bolt, iron, horse-shoe, etc. 

Why is the chain not made of wootl? Why is an iron 
I box better for a wheel than a wooden one ? Questions 
I of this kind enliven, so to speak, these exercises. They 
[ must, however, be of ench a nature that their answers 
[ are readily found hy the children, for otherwise such 
I instruction will become tedious. 
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LESSON XV. 



THINGS MADE OF LEATHER. 

Ah an introduction to this lesson the different kinds 
of leather may be named ; as, leather made of cow- 
hides, sheep-skins, calf -skins, horae-hidea, deer-skins, 
chamois, Russian leather, sole-leather, leather for uppers, 
morocco, etc 

The boot, shoe, slipper, riding-gear, saddle, straps (tail- 
strap, neck-strap, bell-, knee-, bolster-, belly-), whip, 
noose, harness, bridle, collar, rein, kailer, side-Jlaps, trunk, 
satchel, valise, apron, hellows, etc. 

Whether tbe general word is to be named Grst or last 
is of little or no importance ; however, it should be the 
aim of the teacher to commence now more systematically 
to accustom the children to some order in giving a com- 
plete eniimomtioa of the different kinds; that is, after 
having stated the kind, to name the sub-parts until 
everything connected therewith has been stated. 

Example. — After mentioning "harness," state ita 
different parts — that is, everything made of leather in 
connection with it, 



LESSON XVI. 



WHAT IS MADE OF STONE? 

"What kind of stones are produced either by nature op 
by art? The princiiml denomination is stone, which. 



FIRST STEP. 
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however, often eonibines with other words, so as to de- 
note the kinds of stone. 

Example. — Sand-stone, brown-stone, free-stone, lime- 
atone, cobble-stone, grind-stone, whet-stone, brim-stone, 
etc. 

The fliiU, rock, granite, plader^f-paris, diamond, marble, 
^ate, felspar, quartz, etc. 

The wall, house, church, lower, gutter, curbslone, elate, 
Ttumtel-piece, hearth, floor, corridor, pillar, column, pave- 
mtnt, stdewdk, sfofi, altar-^iixe, fountain, well, trough, 
corner-^one, key-slone, bench, cross, grave-stone, milestone-, 
boundary-stone, vaull, arch, buUress, fire-place, lime (slaked 
and unslaked), dc. 

Order (classification) has not been preserved here in 
too rigid a manner, so as not to burden the children too 
much, nor to awaken the idea as if order had always to 
be strictly adhered to. The Bpecial exigencies mnat guide 
the teacher in how far he may advance. As a general 
rule it is henceforth always advisable to keep together 
that which belongs together, so as to pave the way for 
limiting our ideas to the matter before us. 



LESSON XVII. 

THINGS HADE OF PAPER. 

The charm found in learning does not alone consist in 
a child's first contemplation of something new ; it con- 
sists principally in the different surpnses it meets with, 
and the beneficial effect of learning is brought about by 
the persistent consideration of any object prepared for 
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the cliild by the teacher; this is true even if anch ohject 
i of littlo intriuaic value in itself. "What is made of 
paper ? " This la hardly worth while to ask, many a 
learned man may think. But children have hardly be- 
gun their work when a great many words and objects 
conveying both pleasure and InBtmction crowd npon 
them. 

Dififerent kinda of paper boxes — band-box, hat-box, 
dniggist-boK, candy-bos, etc. 

ITie book (different kinds of books : primer, reader, 
Bible, prayer-book, song-book, pass-book, copy-book, 
pocket-book, exercise-book, geography, arithmetic, etc), 
iing, cover, almanac, measure (tailors' and shoemakers'), 
ieo/) title-page, paitem, manuscript, letier, envelope, drawing, 
collar, bill, slieet, quire, ream, elc. 



LESSON XVIII. 

THINGS MADE OF CLAT ASD CLAY PIPE — POT- 
TERS' CLAY. 

The above are found in great quantities, and therefore 
not 80 much esteemed. But the most necessary and use- 
ful implements and objects are made of clay, which 
therefore may be compared to iron, and the child thus 
led to admire the goodness and wisdom of the Creator, 
and to perceive, at the same time, the skill and intelli- 
gence of man. The teacher must, however, here guard 
against exccsBive moralizing, or the interest of the chil- 
dren will be relaxed. 

77»e lite, brick, pipe, jar, jug, pot, pitcher, plate, dishes, 
cai>er, mould, cup, saucer, figure, sUdae, ornament, mug, 



LESSON XIX. 

THINGS MADE OF COTTON. 

At first it should lie remarked that cotton is a vegetable 
production, how and where grown, gathered, spun, woyen 
(where? and by whom?). 

Muslin, ccUicOf sheeting, shirting, tick, cloth, jean, bags, 
undergarment, dresses, hose, stockings, etc. 

This leBson may be carried to any extent, enumerating 
first the different kinds of yam — their nsea and color, 
and then giving a similar lesson on wool, silk, flax, hemp, 
hair, etc 



LESSON XX. 



THINGS MADE OF HORN OK BONE. 

A short conversation ahont animals and the use of the 
above unimportant parts of them, will be very pleasing 
to children. Here, however, no book should be con- 
aulted, except for preparation or for reference to anything 
very important, for that only should be taught which 
onr own observation and experience has taught us. The 
teacher must now acenstom himself to a free, independ- 
ent, extemporaneous mode of expression, which for this 
very reason will prove doubly interesting to the children. 

The comb, handle, hilt, spoon, (ranstard-apoon, etc,) salad- 
fork {not being affected by acid), tooth-brush, tooth-pick, 
button, halt, ptptf, rattles, rings, paper-cvMer, etc. 

According to circnmstancea, the articles made of the 
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prccions metals may likewise be given, gold, silver, tin, 
lead, copper, etc. To the multiplying of these intro- 
ductory exercises there is no objection. Tediousncss U 
never created thereby. In schools, where poverty of 
language predominates, the children may be required to 
state what is found in stores and sold (1) by weight, (2) 
by measure. 

Let ua pause here in order to examine critically the 
reanlts of this method of instruction. 

1. The attention of the children, this primary and 
indispensable condition of all instruction, which is so 
frequently wanting in schools, is aroused and suBtained, 
not by espedienta irrelevant to the subject or injurious 
to morality — for example, praise or censure, reward or 
punishment — but by nature herself; do food is even 
given to that curiosity wliich ia eystematieally excited by 
pictures and objocta from foreign countries. The chil- 
dren, by their growing attention, cause the teacher to 
derive more and more pleasure, while such attention 
finally becomes a confirmed habit with the children. The 
child becomes accustomed to think, to observe and to 
reflect in every direction, and these mental habits like- 
wise influence its acta. True, np to this time the eyes 
only have been called into action, in order to enlarge the 
experience and increase the power of observation of the 
children ; bnt the accuracy of one sense ia unconsciously 
communicated to the remaining senses, and afterwards — 
especially when searching for the qualities and propertiea 
of objects — we can avail ourselves of the opportunity, 
indeed we are confronted with the necessity, of exercis- 
ing each one of the remaining senses by itself. 

2. The children's fluency of speech has already im- 
ced considerably. More than half the words were 
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formerly pronounced incorrectly by them, all tbeae errors 
in pronnnciation, as far as known to the teacher, were 
corrected, by which means the children learaed to note 
tlie correct and incorrect espreasiona, and naturally 
retained the former. As a matter of course, facility in 
speaking is assisted by suitable observations and the 
mutual confidence existing between teachers and their 
scholars. 

3. The knowledge of the grammar imparted, not in an 
arbitrary manner, but as occasion may call for, is found 
to be sniBcient to answer the following questions: 

(a.) What is a noun ? The sign, the name of a thing 
or object. It is therefore aa nccessaiy in a language as 
the object itself, for example, in the household ; without 
tbe names of things we could not Uilk about them, and 
consequently we could not t«ll what is in tbe room or in 
the field. Thus scholars will retain the idea of a noun, 
explained and mads plain by a thousand examples, and 
have it indelibly impressed on their minds, so aa to be 
ever afterward able to distinguish a noun from all other 
parts of speech. 

(i.) What changes may a noun undergo P When we 
speak of one only the word is in the singular; when we 
flpeak of several, it is in the plural. The adding of s or 
es generally forma the plural. 

(o.) Which words have no plural ? Those whose nature 
is ever the same, whether in an atom or the largest 
quantity, such as milk, butter, bread, etc. Nothing 
special need be said about those nouns that have no sin- 
gnlar, for there are hut a few of them and they are easily 
learned by practice. 

{d.) The technical term "article" must be accepted 
I without explanation. The definite article "the" and 
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tbe indefliiite "a, an" mnst now be known, oa well as 
the genders masculiue, feminine and neuter. 

At thia point I must, however, caution every teacher 
agaiuat the mistake of instructing the children, at thia 
Btage at least, at too great length on the cases of declen- 
Biona, with which grammatical instruction usually cum- 
mencea. The learning and recitation of dull declensions 
and conjugations is a main cause of the want of a proper 
grammatical knowledge among the common jieople. They 
will be much more firmly impressed on the minds of the 
pupils when they are not learned until they become 
necessary for tbe construction of words into sentences, 
for then tbe way has been paved lor them by various 
appropriate exercises. 

But perhaps just at this point some teachers will naisa 
thoee exercises fur memorizing which they like to provide 
BO as to give the pupils something to learn by heart. My 
objections to thia are twofold : 

1. I claim for object- teaching only one hour or two 
half houra per day, and do not prevent any teacher from 
carrying out his other plans. If he will ouly avoid, in 
hia graramatical inetruction, those drawling recitations to 
which I have before alluded, I have no objections to his 
requiring the children to learn daily a few verses or sen- 
tences, which may seem necessary for their instruction, 
in morality and good manners. 

2. The universal error, however, that the memory is 
especially strengthened by learning by heart, must bo 
dispelled in our century. Only that is a true exercise 
for and atrengthening to the memory, which is impressed 
on the mind when full attention is attracted to it, for 
only then the understanding comprehends it and reflec- 
tion retains it firmly. To be sure, children will acquire 



FIB8T STEP. 

the knack of leaniiiig in a short time a column of words, 
a song, perhaiiH even a psalm ; but it is in the nature of 
things that these exercises cannot be continued for years, 
because in course of time that which was learned long 
since, but which has no connection with the ordinary 
topics, gradually escapes the memory, and old matter is 
continually supplanted by new ideas. The experience of 
every-day life teaches that people who have learned a 
gi-eat deal by heart while at school do not possess any 
extraordinary memory in old age, and that on an average 
Bcareely one-tenth part of what has been mechanically 
learned is retained, while very much of it is utterly for- 
gotten. And why do those, who in their youth learned 
almost an endless number of rules and words, uot pub- 
licly admit that in memorizing long discourses an insight 
into the connection of the dissertation is of fur greater 
assistance to them than the mere childish learning of it 
by heart? Let these exercises be retained for children 
as a useful occupation, but guard against the error of 
Bupposiug that by these means au csccllent memory can 
be acquired. 



C.—Denominaiioth and enumeration of objects in 
accordance ivith their uses and application. 

In full recognition of the necessity of such exercises 
in order to properly comprehend and appreciate the uses 
and applications of different objects, every treatise on 
instruction treats of them more or leas. The first step 
in doing this consists in naming a eertara class of things 
in accordance with the uses to which they are applied; 
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in doing which the individual observations of the chil- 
dren will develop themselves, thus strengtliening their 
mental faculties in such a manner that the mind does 
not become burdened by extraneous matter, but on the 
contrary becomes developed from within. In speaking, 
for example (Lesson XXI), of clothing, the children will 
readily distinguish the covering pertaining to the head, 
legs, feet ; that used in summer and winter. In speaking 
of victuals (Lessons XXII and XXIII), they obtain 
naturally an idea of intemperance, squandering, and 
gluttony. If, however, we merely single out the one 
or the other of tliese ideas as subject-matter of our own 
investigation and catechetical development, we do not 
exhaust them either as to their limitation or substance, 
and most of these detached pieces will be lost to many, 
used by but few, and become matured only in those who 
wish to ent^r the teaching profession — and this under 
favorable instruction only, as everybody must acknowl- 
edge when asking himself this question in an impartial 
spirit. 



LESSON XXI. 

CLOTHING FOR MALE3 AND FEMALES. 

The division of cloth according to color is generally 
80 accidental that it is not worth mentioning ; the 
division according to material, use, season, the sex of the 
individual, is more important, but need not be dealt with 
particularly, it being of less importance, for special 
ejercises will he given on the subject of division (classi- 
fication of impreaaiou and ideas). iN^evertbelcBS, when- 
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ever aptitude and readiuesa in the determinatioti of the 
abore is shown by the children themselves, thia should 
on no account be slighted as being premature. The 
mentioning of the plural may now be discarded. 

Tlie hat (if desired i straw-, felt-, silk-, etc.), cap, bon- 
net, necktie, cloak, coat, jacket, vest, trousers, suspenders, 
shirt, ribbon, garter, apron, stocking, shoe, boot, gaiter, 
slipper, legging, etc. 



LESSON XXII. 



- VICTUALS — a. UNCOOKED. 

The teacher will find that the children can name, 
without much trouble, the objects belonging to the dif- 
ferent kii]ds of food in some systematical order, such as 
the different kinds of fruits, etc. 

The fruit, apple, pear, plum, nut, cherry, apricot, 
quince, peash, chestnut, Jig, lemon, orange, almond, mul- 
berry, strawberry, blackberry, sugar-cane, turnip, carrot, 
radish, salad, lettuce, spinach, milk (sweet, sour, curdled), 
cream, butter, cheese, honey, pepper, salt, ginger, cloves, 
nutmeg, etc. 

Remarks about temperance and proper care in mating 
use of food, especially that of a poisonous character, 
must not he overlooked, and the effect of glattony and 
daintiness pointed out. The number and variety of the 
different products which serve as nutriment for man 
may likewise be made use of in illustrating the kindness 
ofGtod. 
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LESSON XXIII. 

, VICTUALS — h. COOKED. 

Erery country, every locality having its peculiar dishes, 
the exercise given below mubt be varied in accordance 
therewith. To point out particularly those di^es which 
are boiled, fried, stewed, baked, roasted, etc., is not 
required. 

Soup (beef, chicken, tomato, broth, gravy, etc.), veffe- 
iahles, peas, beans, corn, porridge, hominy, turnip, rice, 
asparagus, cabbage, cale, caulifiower, meat, roast beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, game, venison, preserves, sweetmeat, con- 
fectionery, cakes, etc. 

This lesson should be varied according to the partic- 
ular cireumatances and order of tLe children. 



LESSON XXIV. 

TRADES, PROFESSIONS — DIFFERENT CALLINGS OF MAN. 

It being still the sad custom in most schools to teach 
children reading before they have acquired accuracy in 
speaking and thinking, these exercises will be given in 
alphabetical order; however, the teacher may choose 
names from his very neighborhood, whether in town or 
country, or pick them out in accordance with the mate- 
rials used by them. 

Apothecary, architect, author, apprentice. 

Builder, barber, baker, brush-maker, book -binder, 
butcher, black-smith, brick-maker, brick-layer. 
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Clerk, carman, carrier, chimney-sweep, currier, cooper, 
clergyman, colonel, carpenter, cabinet-maker. 

Doctor, driver, dyer. 

Expressman. 

Fisherman, farmer, footman, foreman. 

Gardener, gold-smith, grocer, glue-boiler, general, 
grinder. 

Host, totel-keeper, hatter, hunter. 

Innkeeper, journeyman. 

Lawyer. 

Manufacturer, moulder, merchant, mason, miller, mu- 
sician, mechanic 

OflScer. 

Peddler, potter, piano-maker, policeman, postman, 
painter, porter, paper-hanger. 

Quack. 

Eag-picker, rope-maker. 

Stationer, soldier, sergeant, shoemaker, saddler, stu- 
dent, sailor. 

Turner, tanner, teacher, tailor. 

Watchman, watch-maker, wig-maker, waiter, weaver, 
wagon-builder, wire-worker. 



LESSON XXV. 

TOOLS. 



SatOy gimlet^ auger, hammer, hnife, ax, hatchet, cooper- 
Jcnife, ruler, compass, cutter, scale, irush, rasp, plane, 
work-bench, lathe, tongs, anvil, pincers, mallet, needle, 
thread, scissors, chisel, punch, level, lever, angle, wheel- 
barrow, etc. 
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For muaicians: Piano, violin, hautboy, clarionet, flute, 
fife, lute, trumpet, liorn, triangle, cymbal, organ. 

For soldiers: Musket, sioord, bayonet, charge, ammu- 
nition-box, powder, bullet, lead, pistol, gun, rifle, morlar, 
cannon, etc. 

For pupils: Ink, paper, pen, inh-iottle, pencil-box, slate- 
pencil, lead-pencil, india-rubber, books, satchel, etc. 

For farmers : Spade, shovel, hoe, rack, fork, wagon, cart, 
plough, reaping-machine, ploughing-machine, etc. 

This lessoQ may serve the teacher as a sample to develop 
the intelligeDCe of his school. Let him, for example, say 
to his better scholars: ChildrCD, write down the tools the 
different classes of men make use of, and try to do so in 
orderly manner. But few will show anything worthy of 
uot^i some will hardly have seized its import; most will 
have written everything topsy-turvy. This, liowever, I 
need not apprehend with my pnpiis. In merely twenty- 
five exercises I have awakened a discrimination for proper 
division in children only six years of age, and after having 
instructed them half a year accordiog to this method, and 
taught them a little reading and writing, most of tliem 
will write down such an exercise almost without mistakes. 
With children of weaker intellects the names of hiiild- 
ings, and also of the best known Christian names with 
their connect spelling may be practised ; and in doing this 
it will be seen that eagerness and good will are not found 
wanting in the children. 



D.— Contemplation, of nattcre. 

It ia diagracefiil to teachers, both high and low, to 
Efind how backward moat of their pupils are in their 

■ ideas about nature. Knowledge of nature is want- 
ling everywhere, and we are so lenient herein that we 

■ forgive even the learned for knowing only superficially 
I the different kinds of wood, plants, minerals, etc. ; they 

I listlessly, blindly, and joylessly through the forest, 
P meadows, and gardens; and, nnless accompanied by 
Borne writer of the olden school, or a modern poet, or a 
man of Action, they experience more annoyance in the 
temple of nature than in attending a church seryice 
I in which they have no faith. The common man pos- 
i Besses a few more lacta in relation thereto, but not 
^near as much aa is requisite for a comprehensive ful- 
fillment of his calling, or for the admiration of the 
grandenr and beauty of these objects ; he remains with- 
out knowledge of nature, up to his death, the rude, 
ignorant, and Buperstitious being he waa in his wildest 
youth. It requires but a very email beginning in order 
to gain in daily intercourse witJi nature an elevated 
L position in the scale of learning. 



LESSON XXVI. 

QUADRUPEDS. 

We now pass from objects of art to the products of 
tnature. In our first lessons we approached thia field, 
I but now wo view it more minutely and without any 
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book. The children themselves will arrive at the divi- 
Bion of the whole universe iuto the three natural king- 
doms — animal, vegetable, and mineral. In these latter 
the children move about with fresh pleasure, most ol 
what is demanded of them by the teacher being known 
to them already. Whether beginning with wild or tamd 
animals, native or foreign, does not matter ; in doabtfii] 
cases, however, that which is handiest should be pre*. 
ferred, and, in as far as it can be done, the similar kind 
should be kept together. Passing remarks about the 
qualities, uses, noxioueness, abode, nourishment, and 
tricks of peculiar animals will enliven this instruction, 
but should on no account obstruct it. 

The horse (filly, foal, stallion, mare), cow, calf, eieer^ 
Jtei/er, ox, Imll, goat, buck, cat, wolf, dog, poodle, lap^ 
dog, terrier, mastiff, badger, black-and-tan, iuUdog, tiger^ 
lion, panther, leopard, catamount, camel, dromedary, hear, 
grizzly-bear, polar-bear, seal, fox, hare, pig, boar, moustf 
rat, ass, donkey, mule, reindeer, hyena, deer, roe, roebuck^ 
monkey, ape, baboon, mole, elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, 
zebra, badger, lynx, sheep, ram, etc 



LESSON XXVII. 

BIRDS. 

It is of great advantage, and offers no difficulty, to 
make the children perceive the distinguishing featorcB 
of this class, either at the beginning or at the end of thii| 
exercise — that is, fo tell them that birds have flesh, bona 
and blood as the '[uadrapeds, but to Jet them guess thei 



peculiar distiiictioiia of two feet, wings, feathers, and 
beak. 

The siorh, raven, sparrow, goose, duck, hen, foid, 
rooster, turkey, peacock, pigeon, ca-nary, swan., owl, par- 
rot, crow, cuckoo, blackbird, snipe, partridge, pheasant, 
lark, thrush, starling, finch, bull-finch, linnet, nighi- 
ingale, swallow, mocking-bird, red-breast, robin, catbird, 
etc. 

Birds of prey: The eagle, the haivk, the falcon, etc. 

The better known birds must all be thoroughly given 
at the end, even if the children have been allowed at the 
beginning to state the less familiar ones first Accoi-ding 
to circumstances, which aru domestic birds (poultry), 
which are carnivorous, and which sing, may be asked. 
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FISHES, AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS, AND WORMS. 

These animals live in the water only, or m the water 
or on the land, or in the soil. Perhaps in some coun- 
tries the fish alone may constitute an exercise, whereaa 
in others this might not be the case, for we should always 
be guided by the stock of knowledge tho children bring 
to school with them. The above three classes must, 
however, never be mised together, neither verbally nor 
in writing. We must follow here, as everywhere, the 
order pointed out by the children themselves. 

Tlie shark, salmon, porpoise, cod, stiirgeoii, mackerel, 
herring, eel, dolphin, pike, trout, grampus, gudgeon, 
sardine, etc. 
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Tliefrog, toad, crocodile, alligator, lizard, turtle, etc. 

TIte snake, boa-constrictor, viper, otter, etc. 

T/ie rain-worm, tape-worm, glow-worm, leech, snail, etc. 



LESSON XX IX. 



These arc animals having six or more legs and gen- 
erally capable of flying. No teacher should omit to learn 
from natural hiatory the peculiarities of insects, in order 
to be able to point out the many wonderful circumstances 
connected with them, they being of the greatest interest 
to the children. 

T!ie moth, gnat, fiy, lee, humMe-hee, hutterfiy, wasp, 
grass-hopper, locust, cricket, bug, beetle, cockchafer, mud- 
heetle, lady-bird, fiea, ear-worm, ant, spider, maggot, mos- 
quito, caterpillar, cenliped, crab, earth-bug, borer, chinch- 
bug, potato-bug, etc. 



LESSON XXX. 

PLANTS. WOODY ONES. 

"Whatever grows oat of the earth" may, perhaps, for 
beginners, be the best explanation to recognize plants. 
We require no scientific explanation for our purpose. 
The division into those of the wood-kind (trees and I 
bushes), and grass-kind (vegetables and Sowers), will be | 
Bullicient for our purpose. 
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The tree, fruit-tree (what kinds of) : 

a. Apple-tree, pear-tree, plum-tree, apricot-, peach-, 
Y walnut; ahnond-, cherry-, lemon-, cliestnut-, or any e-, 
I quince-, etc. 

Forest trees, (what kinds of): 

b. The oak, beech, pine, birch, spruce, maple, hiclcory, 
I milloio, elm, poplar, etc. 

. Shrabs: black-thorn, haw-thorn, hazel-mil, blaeh- 
I ierry, currant, etc. 

d, Buahes: rose, ?iop, hemp, flax, etc. 



LESSON XXXI. 

PLANTS WITH STALKS. GRASSES. 

The cabbage, salad, lettuce, spinach, leeh, garlic, onion, 
I parsley, celery, clover, bean, pea, oat, harleg, wheat, buck- 
I »Aea/, milUt, rye, flower, pink, violet, dandelion, pettmia, 
Mhyadnth, tube-rose, cornflower, wHd-musiard, turnip, 
mradish, potato, tomato, red-beet, etc. 

With children of towns fruits may be taken in a eepa- 
I Tato lesson. 



LESSON XXXII. 

WHAT IS DUO OUT OP THE EARTH. 
Here we understand all sorts of minerals, that is 
Kmetals, stones, different kinds of soil, etc., which, aceord- 
Jing to circumstances, may form the aubjeet-mattcr of 
■iBeTGral exercises. 
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Melal, gold, silver, iin, copper, iron, had, steel, guich- 
silver, plalina, stone, fiini, sand, wlietstone, lava,pumie( 
slate, crystal, magnet, mould, clay, lime, gravel, poiterm 
earth, chalk, gypsum, plaster-of-paris, etc. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

NATIJIIAL PHENOMENA OF THE HEAVENS AND THtfJ 
EARTH. 



A peculiar eubdiviaion into brilliant, fiery, watery, etc. ' 
18 quite OTinecessary, but simple explanations of natural 
history, which the teacher must try to master thor- 
oughly himself, are indispensable; most of these the 
teacher will readily perceive, if he possesses but a Blight 
knowledge of natural history ; for example, the elements 
of the ancients: air, fire, water and earth, are known to 
everybody. The moderns, however, are adding a great 
many elements thereto without having exhaosted the 
subject even ; some of these are oxygi.'n, nitrogen, salt- 
petre, carbon, electricity, etc. Every educated person 
must nowadays be more or less acquainted with these 
prime elements. With regard to the origin of colors 
nothing definite has as yet been established; though 
fortunately, in teaching youth, we need not meddle with 
what is uncertain. 

Tlie raiii, snow, shower, drtzzling-rain, wind, sto 
steam, vapor, smoke, fog, whirl-wind, tempest, cloud, d 
frost, hoar-frost, rain-how, solar and lunar eclipse, h 
hail-stones, lightning, thunder, water-spout, northeri 
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light, eartJi-quahe, volcano, meteor, wisp, day-light, liiu- 
liyht, phases of the moon, etc 

My reply to the qnestion " Shall we talk in this man- 
ner all day long with our pupils, or occupy them differ- 
ently during aome part of school hours?" will, I am 
sure, displease a great many, for it is : It would eer- 
tainly he preferable by far to work rather than to ri'ad 
and write with them. 

" My child goes to school," means generally : It learns 
to read, write, and cipher, hears a little about few other 
subjects of less importance, and masters some stories and 
Tei'ses. Instead of this, however, it ahonld mean ; It 
leama to think, speak, and work, for from these opera- 
tions emanate whatever is requisite to civilize, advance, 
and sustain man throughout his life. 

A hook, with its att£ndant spelling and reading, is so 
antagonistic to the nature of the avocations pnrsnod by 
the child so far, that the school enters into complete con- 
trast to all that has hitherto been familiar to the child. 
"My child reads," imphes — except in some very pre- 
cocious children, or iu those of the learned classes — 
nothing else than. It has lost its naturalness, it has 
withdrawn its thoughts from nature and turned them to 
letters, and is patiently awaiting those years when, the 
school years over, it can go hack to the contemplation 
of real life. Perhaps its senses may he weakened, its 
coneejition stunted, its activity lamed, its youthful years 
squandered, its interest in the joys of life blunted — this 
latter more especially if, daring school-time, it was more- 
over pestered with learning one or even more of the dead 
languages. But what does this matter ? Such has tieen 
^ihe cmrent course of instruction ; the world has existed 
I this way from tiuie immemorial; and thus it liecame 
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Qorant bcing^H 
to author! ty.^H 

Whalipvpr Vina ' 



comparatively easy to rule over weak and ignorant b 
who were taught, beside, abject subjection to a 

There are too many voices clamoring "Whatever has 
been ia just, and must remain intact I" for a contrary 
voice to bo heard plainly. Yet it shall not remain silen^ 
fur sooner or later such voice will find a reverberatin] 
echo. Those truths, which are recognized by the betta 
Gducat«d of the nation and intuitively felt by the i 
jority, must penetrate the learned circles, and thni 
the way into our echools. Let those who doubt I 
listen to tho voices raised against present abuses; 
them become conversant witJi the real state of the schools 
in their immediate neighborhood, and the idea will gain 
ground : such a state of affairs must not continue ; it 
cannot remain much longer thus in school or at home. 

It may seem like a pious wish at first, that hundreds 
of writings purporting to be written for our youth should 
remain unread, and that thousands of teachers should do 
away with all artificial methods in teaching children 
how to read; for even if they should become educated 
thereby, it is done at tho expense of naturalness and 
iiealth. In stunting their intellectual and bodily exer- 
cises, and overcrowding their mental powers by thoughts 
and sayings foreign thereto, we pave the road for the en- 
ervation of the mind, which sooner or later takes place 
in those lettered or unlettered. The good hitherto 
effected by skilled and faithful instructors in their i 
apective schools is certainly worthy of our dcep< 
gratitude. It is often surprising to Bee how mn<^ 
beautiful and useful information has been mastered 1 
tender youth ; but for the mjisses it is of no avail. OnM 
superior minds procure such results in their daily avoc 
tions. But if we permit nature to pursue its even coursafl 
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Ely and slowly follow its precepts ; if we prop- 
he child to conceive Hiid clothe itB conceptions 
in fit language, the dcairo to ac(|nire the artificial means 
to unclose the world of letters will awaken of itself in 

I children, and no artifice be required to teach them 
quickly and easily how to read. 



£. — Finding and naming tJie parts of objects. 



I 



In onr verbal exercises a beginning only has been 
made so far, yet more than a thousand nouns have been 
used in thirty-four of them, their general meaning 
obseiTed and espressed. We have likewise made a begin- 
ning in the development of the mental powers; onr 
children know some identification as to classes, genua 
and order, they can enumerate some of them quite easily ; 
an important achievement in all conditions of life. 

Bnt even at the very first steps m learning, it behooves 
ne not to rest satisfied with billing initiated the children 
in reviewing the world in a general superficial manner, 
we must likewise teach them to specialize all objects, to 
consider their parts; aye, the parts of then parts e\en. 
Every appearance of the outer world, every conception is 
composed of different elements, something in the man- 
ner of the sum being composed of the different addends, 
or the product of the different factors, the figure of 
several lines, the painting of a number of colors. 

To distinguish the part in connection with, and apart 
ifrom the whole, to unite in signification what is different 
Dm pound — such is the aim of comprehension, of 
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knowledge. Every letter, every composition, every Gssay, 
every representation in science or art ia a conglomera- 
tion, more or leas beautiful, of several parts to a har- ' 
monions whole, and is based on the above sujiposition. 
It seems almost incredible how such principles could 
have been knoivn and recognized for ages, and yet, up to 
Peatalozzi'a time, not once to be made use of in impart- 
ing to children the only instruction of lasting benefit to 
them, 

Pestalozzi has done this; he most be called the discov- 
erer of the true idea of instruction and of its elementary 
practicea. So profound were his views that many of the 
learned men even do not yet comprehend him; it ia not 
clearly established whether he fully understood them 
himself, or whether he but atrongly felt them, in a man- 
ner akin to the strong feelings of many piona boinga 
who are nevertheless unable to impart their feelings to 
others. Pestalozzi did too much for the developing system, 
when lie gave in his " Book for Mothers " ten exercises 
about one object, instead of giving ten objects in one 
exercise. Into this very same error moat of our greatest 
pedagogues have fallen — they have carried out the ideas 
developed in our homes and birth-places to their very 
extremes; that which requires monthly practice they 
finish in a week, but only by confonnding the concep- 
tions of grown-up porsous with those of children, 
this niJiiu<.r Pestalozzi advanced from the eye at once > 
to the sense of seeing, from this iiguiu io all sorts of 
views, ideas, et«.; from the raouth he deducted the fac- 
ulty of speech, and from this the difTorent styles thereof. 

On the other band too little was done; the essential i 
point is: to continue the search for the component p&rta ] 
until the children recognize in ajiart its manifold rela- 
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tions to the wliole. But how can one object alone Buflice 
here? How can the human body, an object at once bo 
Taried and intricate of eonatrnctioa, serve aa a primary 
object? We avoid tliese errors in choosing simple objects, 
and in demanding in the beginning neither a complete 
nor exact enumeration of the pai-ts thereof. The children 
will intiiitively ailvauce to greater perfection, and after 
having taken half a dozen exercises, we have cfTected 
enongh for the present if we succeed in convincing them 
of the necessity for a subaeqnent more profound and 
lucid contemplation. No teacher will ever repent having 
taken the pains to let his pupils subdivide as many 
objects as they may find time to do into their princi(»al 
and secondaa-y parts; these subdivisions may not be of 
great intrinsic value, but he will find his pupils improv- 
ing thereby, not only in their stock of words, but likewise 
in their greater powers of observation. 

The object which should be taken first, is immaterial ; 
we choose the head. of man, this being for ns the one 
nearest at hand and likewise the most iiuportauL 



LESSON xxxiy. 

THE HEAD OF MAN. 

It is not essentially ucecssary to preserve strict order, 
yet it may be well to state the princi^ial parts Ih^t and 
I then the lesser parts. 

Tlie hair, parting, plait, curl, ear (right and left), lap, 

I drum, tympanum, cranium, face, forehead, ivrinkJe, 

tempUe, eye, eyebrow, eydiil (upper and lower), ^);/pi7, lens. 
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muscle, eyeduct, hollow of the eye, eye-bone, chcfih (right 
aTid left), nose, nose-bone, ttoslrils, mouth, corners {right 
and left) of the viouth, lips (upper and lower), cfums 
(upper and lower), tongue, teeth (upper and lower, front, 
back, molar, catting, eye), tooth-JlesA, jaw-bone (upper 
and lower), chin, beard, neck, sMn, back-bom, bone, skull, 
Jlesh, blood, vein, arteries, brain, nerve. 

To avoid repeating the same exercise, we have been more 
explicit and eshauative than the capacity and inclination 
of the children may admit. We advise the teacher to let 
the children at first enumerate whatever they please, and 
perhaps after a few lessons to take either part— auch as 
the eye, the nose, the mouth, etc. — and consider them 
more minutely in the order given within the brackets. 
Instead of this, one of the following easier exercises may 
be taken. However, the head of man may well scrva 
more than once as the subject of consideration, 



LESSON XXXV. 

THE WAGON. 

Care in varying the objects is necessary, partly on 
account of its greater charm and [tartly on account ol 
giving the children a better command of language. 

The division and order of objects may be taken ad 
libitum, either according to the materials: wood, iron— 
or according to the way we look at them; in front, be- 
hind — or in accordance with the snldivisions of their 
parts ; the teacher is to follow herein the suggestiona 
given by the pupils. 
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The icheel (fore and hind, right and left), wooden-work, 
iron-work, tire, box, springs, bolts, screws, nails, chain, 
axle, brake, clasp, beam, iiave, felloes, axle-tree, sides, 
boards, shaft, whiffle-tree, spokes, holes, rope, pin, grease, 
pegs, horse, ox, steer, cow, mule, donkey. 

We leave it to the teacher to arrange or complete the 
above a.B he may deem fit. 
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At first the chief parts are given, and then the wholo 
arranged in accordance therewith ; as, the head, the body, 
the legs. 

The head, ears, eyes, front, nose, month, tongue, teeth, 
chops, shin, Jlesh, bone, brain, blood, veins, nerves, hair ; 
the neck, mane, windpipe, breast, back, sides (right and 
left), bowels (intestines, stoniach, lungs, heart, kidney), 
tail, ribs, shoulders, hip, foot, knee, hoof, fetlock, shoe 
.(iron). 



LESSON XXXVII. 

A KNIFE. 

It is hardly credible that aji object seemingly so in- 
eignificant should offer so many different and new ideas, 
all of which will lie readily discovered by the children. 
Principal parts: blade, handle. MatoriiUa: iron, wood. 
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bone, horn, ivory. Kinds of knirea : pocket-knife, pen- 
knife, table-knife, carving-knife, chopper, i-azor, drawing- 
kuife, prauiug-kDife, meat-knife, etc. 

TJte edge, back, point, side (right and left), tnark, name, 
notch, groove, slit, polish, handle, tcood, hone, ivory, pin, 
hack, hale, ornament. 

According to the different kinds of knives, the different 
parts are to be given ; aa in the pocket-knife : cork-screw, 
saw, steel, tooth-pick, etc. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

THE SPARROW. 

It is pleasing to children to find in so small an object 
BO many marks of note. The arrangement is akin to 
that followed with regard to the horse. Parts found in 
great numbers may be given in the plnral at once. The 
leading parts may be given first, and afterward the sub- 
divisions of these. 

The jleak, the backbone, bones, feathers (wing-feathers, 
tail-feathers, breast-feathers, down), skin, head, eyes, 
nerves, fat, color, ears, front, brain, shtll, beak, nostrils, 
tongue, neck, back, wings, throat (wind-pipe), body, quills, 
belly, sides, legs, feet, claws (birds of prey, talons). 
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LESSON XXXIX. 



EEALIUG WITH THE NOUN IN ITS SECOND CASE. 



Wo miiBt now begia to point out the different uses to 
wliich tlie noim may be applied. Any part of the knifu 
may likewise be a part of aome other object, uo language 
possessing worda enough to give a separate name to the 
different parts of every object. If now, in speaking 
about any object, or in the pointing out of any part of 
it, the latter is named, it is generally necessary to add 
thereto, for the sake of tlie better definition of it, the 
whole object of which it forms part, which latter in this 
case answers to the question "whose?" and. requires 
the answer to it to be in the same case, viz., the Pos- 
sessive. This offers a novel and interesting practice 
for children— nothing being told them, but everything 
elicited from their answers. For example, I may ask: 
"The edge — which other implements besides the knife 
have an edge? " when without any trouble the answer; 
"The sickle, the saw, the hatchet, the as, the scissors, 
the razor, etc." will bo forthcoming. If I then ask, 
"Whose edges have you named?" they will readily say, 
"The sickle's, the hatchet's," etc. In a like manner 
may be asked what else has a point? back ? etc. 

The back of the horse, of the book, of the camel. 

The point of the dagger, of the hill, of the arrow, of 
the scissor. 

The side of the leaf, of man, of the garden, of the 
river, of the street. 

The sign of the letter, of the mail, of hotels, of police- 
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Signs or marks used where ? in books, the fields. 

Signs for coming, going, mmaining, stopping. 

Signs or marks with the hand, horn, pencil, knife. 

The more minute definitions of phice, intention, tools, 
etc., may occasionally be begun here, but must be con- 
tinned tiiroughout the following lessons. 

The advantages offered by this exercise to add some- 
thing in regard to the origin, definition, etc. of words, 
are very great; not with regard to the declensions, 
which are, as is well known, learned mechanically in 
most languages, without any effort to lead those ac- 
quiring them to think. The mental capacities of the 
children are taxed proportionally and not too much, 
as is done in the catechetical process, nor too little, 
Bs is the case in learning nothing but empty formulae; 
hence interest and pleasure are originated by these 
exercises. The meaning of words is shown in their dif- 
- ferenfc relations, and thus a beginning made in the further 
development of their ideas, while at the same time the 
fundamentals are laid for fntnre grammatical tuition and 
the scientific mastering of the language, letting alono the 
wonderful increase thus gained by the child in his stock 
of words. The appropriateness of tJiese exercises is 
jastified by their extraordinary results ; teachers and 
scholars but commonly educated, attain an acutenesa in 
their conceptions hitherto unknown to them and far 
surpassing their former experience. 
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CONTINUATION. 



The distinctive marks given with regard to, the spar- 
row become now the leading points in asking the ques- 
tions, Who? what? Other objects arc pointed out in 
which they are foufld, either in a direct or indirect 
manner (as in XXXIX). This second case is called 
the sign of suhordination, in which latter, so to speak, 
those siogle objects are placed whose parts serve now 
as the subject of investigation or of speech. This exer- 
cise is very like the last : iu the former we found the 
parts of the whole; in this one we take a part of any- 
thing, and find other objects in which the same part ia 
found. 

The flesh of the ox, plum, cherry, peach, apricot ; the 
leg of the dog, chair ; the hone of the horse ; the feather 
of the goose ; the spring of the lion, watch, wagon ; the 
skin of the deer, fruit ; the blood of man ; the veins of 
animals, wood, metal ; the fat of the hog ; the head of 
the dog, cabbage ; the eye of the child ; the ear of the 
cow, corn ; the ieak of the bird ; the tongue of the 
child, scale, buckle ; the iieck of the lion, bottle, jar j 
the lack of the camel, knife, book, mountain ; the 
wing of the eagle, window, building, door, army; the 
keel of the ship ; the fail of the horse, comet ; the bodij 
of the cow, wagon, jug; the barrel of cider, of the gun ; 
the foot of the deer, mountain, table ; the leg of mau, 
mutton ; the claw of the cat, bird, etc. 

With the examples given a great scope of action is 
offered the teacher and pupil It is often unneces- 
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sary to etato everything that may snggest itaelf; the 
teacher will find that as long as any human being, 
whether young or old, finds himself capable of doing 
more than required of him, he will do what is wanted 
with alacrity and pleasure. Learning by rote may per- 
haps be carried on for some time ; but as soon a 
feehng tolls us it is done at the expense of the head, at 
the loss of GOT retentive faculties, it will soon grow 
odious. The trouble of the teacher in instructing in 
this manner is certainly not burdensome ; he may either 
omit without injury wliatever may slip his or his pupils' 
attention, or he may by study advance upon the sub- 
ject provided him. 
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THE PARTS OF THE FAMILY 

{17ie names of human beings according io relationship 
or age.) 

With the more backward children all those dwelling 
together in ono household may be stated indiscriminate 
ingly at first and on recapitulation in a more orderly 
manner. 

T/iefalher, mother, parents; the grand-father, grand- 
mother, grand-parents ; the child, hoy, girl, son, daughter, 
grand-child, grand-son, grand-daughter, orphan (father- 
less, motherless), hrother, sistt^r, htisband, wife; bride- 
groom, bride; parenfs-in-law, father-, mother-, brother-, 
sister-; cousins (male and female) ; uncle, aunt ; god- 
father, god-mother, god-cliild, foster-parents, foster-chil- 
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dren, siBp-parents, slep-faiher, step-mother, step-irother, 
alefp-daughter, slep-ehildren ; guardian, ward, male, 
female. 

According to age : ihe idby, child, boy, girl, pupil, youth, 
miss, adult, young man, man, old man, woman, lady, old 
woman. 

According to eircum stances the different itinda of 
working men and women may be given : laborer, foot- 
man, servant, cook, butler, laundi-oss, maid, waiter, 
apprentice, foreman, clerk, assistant, Baleamao, coach- 
man, journeyman, etc. 
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PAETa OF THE COAT. 

Should this exercise prove not extensive enongh, more 
words may be added in accoi-danco with the several dis- 
tinctive features, examples of which will be given here- 
under. 

1. Materials: cloth, linen, cotton, silk, wool. 

2. Chief parte : body, sleeves, flaps, collar. 

3. Things fonnd in the whole coat: the shape, thread, 
silk, seam., lining. 

i. Separate parts taken from the top downwards: the 
collar, padding, upper and lower sleeves, breast-collar, elbota, 
shoulders, trimmings, iutton-holes, buttons, back, sides 
(right and left), pockets (right and left), breast-pocket, 
flaps, edging, etc. 

5, Given the closer applications : the collar oftho cloak, 
coat ; jacket ; — the button of the coat, sh irt ; — the knob of 
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tfte door, the bureau; — ike knot of the thread, the string; 
the sides of man, books, leaves, etc. 

In asking "where?" "on what?" "for what purpose?" 
"wherein?" "at what?" we obtain a closer definition 
of place, so necessary in the lucid explanation of many 
objects, as will be eyident from the above examples. 
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CLOTHES WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR OWNERS. 



Tills exercise is yet needed in order to complete the 
idea of the second case. In this lesson order should be 
strictly followed, and what was defective in Exercise 
XXI be corrected. No word should be ased twice. 

The hat of the father, the bonnet of the motJter, the cap 
of the scholar, the hood of the girl, the mantle of the rider, 
the doah of the grandmother, the jacket of the boy, the coat 
of the man, the vest of the youth, the shirt of the child, the 
pants of the brother, the socks of the beggar, the stoeJeinga 
of the peddler, the shoes of the traveler, the boots of the 
sailor, the ribbon of the maid, the sash of the girl, the 
girdle of the lady, the belt of the woman, the dress of the 
bride, etc. 

In a similar manner the tools (XXV) may be used in 
connoctiou with the name of the one using them. 
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THE PARTS OF A HOUSE. 

Children will not find it difficult to preaerve the 
following arrangement, at least not after two or three 
recapitulations. 

1. The exterior parts: the walls {front and back), Me 
aides (right and left), the stories, the basement, ground- 
floor, first Jloor, second floor, garret, entrance, doors, prin- 
cipal door, side-door, cellar, opening, steps, shutter, cornice 
mouldings, windows, roof (steep, flat or slanting), gutters, 
down-pipe, sills, chimney, gable, railing. 

3. Interior parts: (a.) the fouitdaiion, dwarf-walls, 
cellar vault; (b.) the dwelling, sitting-room, kitchen, 
bed-room, dining-room, parlor, drawing-room, pantry, 
closet, entry, passage, stair, servants'-room, nursery, 
reading-room, sitting-room, hall. 

3. Building materials may also be named. 

Wood {pine, oak, maple, walnut), stojies {rubble, brick, 
slate, brown-stone), flags, slabs, tiles, sand, gypsum, 
mortar, nails, cement, beams, planks, etc. 

The children must be allowed continually to alter and 
complete the above list according to the houses inhabited 
by them. This exercise may likewise be repeated on future 
occasions. 



LESSON XLV. 

PARTS OF THE TREE. 

An easy exercise like the present one may serve as 
' introduction to more complicated objects, it may Ukewise 
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serve as a recreation to show the children the pleasare 
derived from an easy utdetstanding of their lessons. We 
must often refer back now to the easier lessons gone 
before, so as to make them perceive the difference between 
primary anil secondary parts, between accidental and 
essential features, and to enable them to comprehend 
the necoasary explanations thereof, which at first would 
have been out of place, and which even at the present 
time must not be given too profusely. 

(a. ) Chief parts : rools, trunJc, branches, twigs, haves. 

(p.) Accidental : jJowers, buds, fruit. 

(c.) General parts : wood, fibres, barh, rind, marrow, 
cells, juice. 

{d.) Porta of the parts ; of the leaf: stalh, ribs, edges, 
ridges, fwrroiBs, upper and hioer sides, veins, notches. — 
Of the fruit: ste)n, juice, flesh, skin, kernel, stone, seeds, 
color, etc. 

EXTENDED EXEBCISES. 

(a.) Placing the nonn in the second case : 

Tlie root of the tree, evil, flower; the trunk of the 
tree, elephant; the leaf of the bush, book; the blossom of 
the rose; the stem of the cherry, pipe; the marrow of the 
elder, lone; the fruit of labor, diligence, perseverance. 
(These abstract notions are at .present no further com- 
mented upon.) 

{b.) Compound nouna: 

All the known kinds of wood : rose-wood, box-wood, 
oak-wood, beech-wood, log^oood, etc. 

All kinds of blossoms: dder-iilossom., rose-blossom, 
cherrii-btoisom, etc. 

All sorts of leaves: rose4eaf, sdad-leaf, oah4eaf, etc. 

These compound nouna must be explained bo that the 



cliildren fully understand the latter to be the thmg itaelf, 
and the former onlj the explanation thereof. 



LESSON XLVI. 

DENOMINATION OP TIME. 

This ia likewise finding the parta of an object every 
HncceBsive denomination of which points ont a larger or 
emaller part of finite or infinite time. It is immaterial 
■whether we aBcend or descend in our denominations. 

The second, vwmeni, minute, hour (quarter, half), day, 
night, morning (break of day, dawn, snnrise), forenoon, 
noon, aftemoott, evening (twihght, sunset), midnight, 
mek (Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday), fortnight, year, leap-year, quarter of 
<tr, half a year, three months. Seasons of the year: 
Spring, Summer, Fall (Autumn), Winter. Decade, or 
ten years ; century, age. Festal times : Christmas, Mia 
Tear, Easter, Pentecost, Fall or harvest-time. Time of 
life: childhood, youth, manhood, old age. Division of 
time: present, past, future. 



LESSON XLVII. 

COINS, MEASURES, AND WEIGHTS. 

A special knowledge of the above ia indispensable in 
life J it cannot, therefore, bo acquired too eai'ty; but at 
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the Bame time it is preferable by far to give children not 
only the names to learn by rote, but to teach them to 
understand their uses and differences. 

The cent piece, two-cent piece, three cents, five cents or 
half a dime, ten cents or dime, twenty-Jive cents or a 
quarter, fifty cents or half a dollar, hundred cents or one 
dollar, two dollars and a half or a quarter-eagle, five dol- 
lars or half-eagle, ten dollars or eagle, twenty dollars, 
fifty dollars. 

Coina of different eonntries should only then be intro- 
duced if children happen to have some previons knowl- 
edge of them. 

Measures of liquids: gill, pint, quart, gallon, barrel, 
hogshead, pipe, tun. 

Jjong meafinre : line, inch, foot, yard, furlong, mile. 



Weights: drachm, ounce, pound, stone, quarter^ kun- 
dredweiglit, cental, ton. 

Dry measure : pint, quart, peck, bushel, quarter, 
load. 

This exercise may be extended by giving the specifia 
tables of the different kinds of weights, etc. 

If the last twelve exercises should not be found enf- 
ficient to make the more backward childi'eii readily 
understand the division of objects into their component 
parts, others may be added at the discretion bf the 
teacher. Anything striking our senses may be taken for 
more esercises^the parts of the book, of the band, arm, 
field, etc. The former lessons can also be carried out at 
greater length. 

Let us liere come to anotlior pause and cast a retro- 
spective view over the work of the first two months, to 
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would be out of the question when teaching ^M 
p, :o the ordinary method. We will now perceive ^M 

that, in addition to the improvement pointed out on page V 

30, we derive from the first twenty exercises the follow- ■ 

_ ing advantages : U 



i 



I 



ing advantages : 

1. The attention of the children has already hegun to 
change into observation and contemplation, which is 
sought for in vain in the little book-worms of other 
schools, and which in country-school children has long 
ago been extinguished by the rote method in force there. 
Our scholars not only demand, in connection with eveiy 
object, " What is it ? " " What purpose does it serve ? " 
l)ut they likewise try to find ont the separate parts of it 
in their relation to number, color, position, and harmony 
with the whole.* In this manner the sense of the use- 

■ Nobody need wonder tliat our Bcholara Imve already concep- 
tiouB 08 to color, number, position, etc. of objectB, the headings 
of the eiGidseB containing notliing thereof. We must guard 
■gsinst taaltiDg tiiose points tlie leading ones which aro only of 
secondary importance, and change in this maoner the course of 
our general instruction into one of clas» teaching. Lessons about 
the DiviHiouB. Number, Form, and Magnitude of objects are often 
given without any consideration that tiieao are the introductory 
stepB to the art of ciphering, of measuring. That the table has 
four legs, the room four walls, will not remain hidden from 
him who casts hie eyes npon them ; nor will it be any more diffi- 
cult for him to pefceive, in looking at a tree, that Its roota aje in 
the ground, tho branches In the air \ an teacher can fall to make 
Buch remarks in connection with the objects ; he would not bo 
deserving of the name of teacher coold he fail in this and not enliven 
Us subjects by numerous suggestions, however foreign they may 
be to the import of this work. But is it necessary to take eser- 
dses relating to the slates, to the scholars, etc., in order to obtain 
correct view of the BCliool-room ? This is not even necessary for 
le formation of lungunge — the chief aim of object -teach ing. We 
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le attetitioa ^1 
Limanity — is . ^^H 



ful and beautiful— to whieli hitherto so little 
has been paid, to the gi'eat detriment of humanity- 
awakened, and by the time we begin to teach these more 
specially, we find them already acting on the mind in- 
tuitively and strongly. The influence these feelings, 
called into play by a love of the beautiful, exercise in 
life haa long been acknowledged. This plan of inatruo- 
tion develops the moral and testhetical emotions, and 
tends to make children grow up able and useful citizens. 
2. Knowledge of speech, with regard to the noun in 
the singular, plural, and partly in its declension, meaning 
of the article, etc., is now firmly rooted and enlarged 
by the teaching of the second case, explained as the one 
expressive of peculiar relationship to the noun, and as 
being the answer to the question "whose? and where?" 

maet avoid too minute attention to trifles if we wish ta obtain. J 
fjrcneral reiiulta and avoid tbat dullucBB which most teachers do I 
not Bucwed iu guardiDg against, 



I 



SECOND STEP. 

J EXPLANATION OF IDEAS (TERMS) GAINED BT THE~~ 
INVESTWATION OF THE QUALITIES OF THINGS 



—Abstract qualities or circumstajices indepen- 
dent of time. Adjectives, words of qualities. 



In finding the qualities or circiimatances incidental to 

fcfte different objects, we throw light on what ivaa dark 

I BO far, and pave the road for the ultimate thoroiigli 

I understanding of future class teaching. At the same 

I'tJiue we learn a new class of words, the words of quality 

lor adjectives. Some teachers arrive at this point in 

I starting from the opposite way, taking at first the ideas 

r developcid by their immediate surroundings in all their 

most minute relations, and continuing in this manner 

with the more remote ones. But experience teaches us 

that such is not the path pursued by nature ; that in this 

manner too much of art is imparted to the mind of the 

child ; besides, it requires cultivated intellects to carry on 

Bueh a course of instruction. Pedagogy, looked upon as 

t.a science, can only then claim to have achieved real pro- 

l.gress when it lays snch foundations that even the weaker 

I'ininds can be developed by ifa system. This is our task 

I at present. The starting point in the above method is 

■ certainly well chosen : enumeration of the different 

I objects found in the school-room; but the child must 

ive tlioroughly practised as many more other examples 
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as may have been already given, in order to qualify it 
for stating all the Tarious parts belonging to the whole I 
object before adding thereto new combinations. This ■ 
granted, it is a mistake to commence at once to divide 
the school utensils into movable, immovable, simple and 
compound, into those found in quantities or singly, into , 
materials essential and incidental. Some let their pupils 
count so many children and the number of fingers pos- 
sessed by them in the second week, ot!iers teach the 
"description of the separate parts according to color, 
form, sub-parts, and composition of parts." Descriptions 
should only be given in the third step, perhaps in the 
eighth month, but are even then not to be forced upon 
the child, nor recited by it, but taught in such a manner 
that it must contribute its share m what is given. In 
following the above method the same result may be 
gained ultimately, but this method renders it difficult 
for the weaker minds to grasp the subjects in detail; 
whereas, in following the course herein prescribed, even 
the child of weak intellect will, without fail, obtain such' | 
results after going through the exercises given. 

]jet our aim in this second step be well considered. It I 
seems to be nothing else than amnsement, a voluntary j 
playful occupation of the children, a practising of their j 
senses and attention ; these are, however, only its first I 
though moat important advantages — the chief aim of ' 
this second step is to elevate the mental powers of the j 
child by a more lucid comprehension of ideas already 
become their own, to sift their conceptions and to teacli 
them the combinations of the nouns witli the adjective 
and verb, which latter joins thereto only the idea of time. 
Tliis we teach more correctly and safely than could be J 
done by learning rules and formulce for years. In the j 
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acquisition of knowledge much is gained, because we 
[ find everj'where quiet self-composure and no over- 
I crowding. 

In as far as the children possess already some vague 
I conceptions as fo adjectives, they may use them in com- 
Lbinationa with nouns, and this will be a second practice 
1 in definition. The first was commenced in Lesson XL, 
t and will lje referred to again hereafter. 



LESSON XLVIII. 



HOW A HOUSE IS. 



More minute definition of the noun by means of the 
adjective. 

"We look at a house — let UB direct our thonghts to the 
school-house. You know already that the house is a 
building serving for the habitation of mau ; but you can- 
not as yet tell me how it appears to us. In wishing to 
do this we need diifereot words from nouns, we I'equire 
I woivis pointing out qualities or incidental circumstances, 
L which are called adjectives. 

High, low, long, short, white (brown, yellow, green, 
I blue, gray), iroad, narrow, old, new, beautiful, dirty, 
I clean, ugly, big, small, round, square (of one story, two, 
Letc), pointed, solid, rickety, durable, wide, roomy, 
wooden, stony, dilapidated, plastered, painted, repaired, 
W^ostly, cheap. 

The children say at first: a high house, a red house, 
' etc., or the house is high, etc. A'othing must ever be 



told them ; the teacher has only to correct the wrong 
pronunciation, misiipplicationa of words, and lead them i 
by his questiouing to find the right expresaione them- 
Belvea. 

Example. — Wliat do yon call a honee bnilt long ago P ] 
— if but lately built? — if its inmates have not room j 
enough in it ? — if they have more room than they need? 
(which house is roomy? comfortable ?) All those are j 
questions requiring only a slight hint to guggest innu- 
merable others to the teaclier. 

This application of the adjective to the noun is then 1 
eaiTied to other objects. If you call the bouse high — | 
could you tell me something else high also ? The tower, 
the mountain, etc. Yon can now define a noun by i 
adjectiye in a similar manner to what yon did in Lesson 
XL, by the addition of another noun. Thus: 

Hie high mountain, the low bench, the long rope, (he short 
way, (he white chalk, the brown horse, the yellow sunflower, 
the red ink, the green leaf, the blue coat, the gray mantle, the 
broad ribbon, the narrow stripe, the old church, the new dress, 
the beaiUiful hat, the dirty boot, the big cow, the little mougp, 
the one-story house, the sharp knife, the pointed needle, the 
solid wall, the roomy hall, the wide vest, the wooden bridge, 
the painted picture, eto. 

The difference between exercises famished and ex- 
plained by the children themselves and similar eiercisea 
given to beginners in Latin schools, is in the same rela- 
tion to the strengthening of the mental powers of child- 
hood as the effect of travel on foot or by rail is in re- 
freshing our body. Tlie latter way is only chosen from 
economical considerations or for the saving of tirap; it 
remains to bo seen whether our teachers have similar 
reasons for traveling thus in their trips to the Greeks 
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and Romans. No wonder they generally show, after six 
to eight yciirs of instruction, ompty and exha^isted 
heads. 



LESSON XLIX. 

HOW IS A TREE ? 

Wo ask— 1. Wiiat qnalities has a treeP It is younrj, 
old, big, high, low, thick, Ihin, slender, fruitful, uvfruUful, 
crooked, slraiglU, tapering, green, Uooming, dry, full, useful 
(for what? in what munner?), sound, sicHy, etc. 

2. How is its bark ? Bough, smooth, thin, thick, lorn, 
old, young, hard, tough, tender, brittle, even, uneven, etc. 

3. How ia the trunk? High, thick, Ihin, lender, rough, 
smooth, hollow, solid, crooked, straight, juicy, dry, ■whole, 

k jplil, eta. 

. How are the branches? Small, large, thick, Ihin, 
I' crooked, bent, draight, long, short, bushy, upright, slanting, 
I ^ead, shady, etc. 

How are the leaves ? Thin, thick, smooth, rough, 
l-ioiry, indented, nolchy, bUler, acrid, sharp, mealy, green, 
I dry, lm>wn, yellow, black, red, light, dark, juicy, pointed, etc. 
: How ia the frnit ? Sweet, sour, ripe, unripe, hard, 
I ^ajft, j'liicy, mellow, fresh, fine, rough, palalaiAe, etc. 

7. How are the blossoms? Beautiful, splendid, lovely, 
i^MB, red, white, etc. 

8. To he taken later. What may a tree do or suffer? 
md, lie, grow, fall, itirn, crack, decay, wither, hud, Uoum, 
7T fruit, ffiix shade, He. 

9. What can man do to a tree? Plant, sft, tie, frnden, 
\cut down, scrape, clean, trim, daub, manure, vxder, fell. 
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hmv, sau!, ^lit, carry, load, drag, unload, burn, char, shake, 
peel, ritb, ium, bend it, etc. 

10. We can climb, eit, mount, lie, stand upon the tree; I 
we can si(, lie, and sbrnd under it ; we can fall from the 1 
tree ; we can walk, jump, and dance arouad the tree, ete. 



LESSON L. 



We may here introduce other objects, hut should 
always try to vary them so aa to bring in as many dif- 
ferent adjectives aa possible. The former lessons must 
also be used again, that the children may learn to find i 
the qualities of all the nouns they have learned so far, I 
The dog is— 

Ihilhfui, watchful, long, short, liUle, big, fat, lean, slrong, I 
old, young, spoiled, quick, sJoto, snarly, good-natured, timid, l 
bold, fawning, (Aedient, demr,fine, ugly, tome, wild, smooth- I 
skinned, rough-skinned, liairy, gluttonous, nimUe, stiff', use- I 
fid, ornamental, etc. 

From the above follow again the qualities of the sepa- 1 
rate parts: The cars are lonff, lapping, cut, etc.; the teeth 1 
are sharp, pointed, white, sound, etc. 

At last other nouns possessing the same qualities mity I 
also be looked for. 

The faithful servant, (he watchful guard, the long dayt.\ 
(when?) the short nigld, (when the opposit*?) thefalpi^M 
the Ing cow, the strong ox, the lean cat, the young soldier, t 
spotted chin, the quick (swift) deer, the slow donh^y, the snaHjfi 
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tape, tJte gnod-natured child, the timid hare, Ihe hold warrior, 
\lke obedient son, the fiailering speech, Ihe ckoer scholar, Ihe 
; needle, the ugly /ace, the rugged bear, the lame dove, 
mthe viUd beast, the hairy leaf, the stiff paper, the use/id tool, 



LESSON LI. 



HOW THE WATEn IS. 

Glianging of the adjective into a notm aod applicntioa 

)f the latter. 

The adjectives are given aa completely aa possible, then 

Fin the order they are written down changed into nouua. 

Land these latter again deSned by other nouns, as in 

|ljesson XL. 

Cold, frozen, lukewarm, warm, hot, floioing, sweet, sour, 
\%iUer, salt, iracHsk, clear, Irigkt, dull, rapid, slandiiig, 
\ fresh, old, fiealthy, unhealthy, refreshing, cooling, deep, 
Llong, broad, wide, shallow, hard, soft, fertile, beautiful, 
f.iransparent, tasty, acid, etc. 

Those qnalities of which the children have as yet no 
t idea, or which would be difficult of explanation at the 
present stage may be omitt«d. By being changed into 
nouns they appear as independent to the child, something 
in the manner of the parts of objects; the children will, 
however, without any further help, change them into 
their abstract nouns. Those words not readily forming 
their abstract are to be left out. 

Coldness (cold), frost, lukeivarmness, warmlli, heat, 
iood, Jluidity, bitterness, salt, sweetness, cleaj-nes", fresh- 
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tiess, oldnsss (age), health (liealthiness), length, hreadtht 
width, shallowness, hardness, softness, beauty, transpar- 
ency, taste, acidity, etc. 

In a similar manner tlie foregoing adjectives sliould 
be treated before advancing. The closer definition oi 
those absti-act nouns by otlier nouna offers no difficulty 
to the children, nevertheless I will give a few to serve 
examples. 

The coldness (cold) of winter, of day, night, air; tht: 
warmth of the mn ; the heat of summer ; the fluidity of 
oil; the bitterness of sorroio; the acidity of vinegar ; tht 
dullness of the times; the rapidity of lightning; the fresh'- 
ftcss of the air; the health of man, etc. 

Picking out one or more words as the most snitablft 
from among a given nnmber leads to moat interesting 
and instructive explanations. The minutise and details 
on which the whole life of man is dependent cannot be 
taught ill a more agreeable manner. 



LESSON LII. 



HOW THE CHI 



This lessen is of peculiar importance, because with it 
begins onr entrance into the moral world. In doing tliig. 
we feel no anxiety to do so mthout grand preparations—* 
children being from their first infancy susceptible to 
morals and manners, and well acquainted with all 
ideas and expressions pertaining tlieretu. It is no doubt 
, often a queer mixture of jihyaical and mental, exterior 
and interior, essentiul and iucidentjil, good and bad 



■qualities, which the childreu give utterance to; yet allow 
them free scope of action and of arrangement while re- 
peating all that ia necessary, without anger and without 
wounding the foeUngs of the cliildrenj and they will soon 
, be found to give a correct picture of themselves. But 
knothing should be forced. 

Big, little, strong, weak, fat, lean, aich, healthy, wiched, 

W.^ave, good, slow, attentive, eager, quiet, well-bekaved, 

modest, peaceable, attentive, obedient, disobedient, diligent, 

iy, negligent, pious, faitJtful, respectful, pitying, honest, 

' industrious, righteous, just, frank, truthful. 

As long as the child continues to famish words, or as 

long as the teacher can elicit easy answers he may keep 

m as above. 

To give proper nouns, to change the adjectives into 

Ijionns, and to define these by other nouns, should not bo 

lomitted. The different articles should he alternately 

Iprefixed. They are only here ^ven at the beginning of 

fcevery exercise. 

(a.) A big stone,a Utile /tut, a strong arm,a weak body, etc. 
(b.) Bigness (size), littleness, strength, weakness, health, 
to. 
(c.) Tlie size oftlie elephant, the littleness of the insect, 
I the strength of the lion, the health of the laborer, etc. 



LESSON LIII. 



(OITINS MORE SYSTEMATICALLY BUB- DIVISION 8.) 

i children have now been occupied in stating the 
Jitiee of things long enough ; only from time to time 
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hints linve been thrown out leading thera to some sort of 
order; now our aim is to teach a more exact and ajs- 
tematic arrangemont of objects, in doing which, in this 
instance, we let them conBider the dress with regard to 
its material, shape, use, etc. 

(a.) According to its material : Linen (flaxen), hempen, 
woollen, cotton, silken, do. 

(6.) Shape ; FUliny, not filing, tight, loose, wide, long, 
short, embroidered, trimmed, etc. 

(c.) TIae and treatment: Jbrn, dirly, dean, brushed, 
dusty, dusled, rough, tcasked, ugly, waMed, mended, worn, 
used, etc. 

{d.) General qualities : Beautiful, old, neto, cosily, dear, 
cheap, common, fine, noble, elegant, dyed, striped, black, 
tohile, colored, plain, bad, shining, strong, lined, contort- 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS, WITH THEIR PRINCIPAL 
QUALITIES. 

(compound RELATIONS.) 

A difficulty not yet treated of, but easily overcome by 
the advanced pupils, is the naming at the same time of 
the above animals, and one or more of their leading 
characteristics. In teaching language we have made 
this progress: We have shown the child that, when- 
ever two nouns of similar signification are used to- 
gether, they form a compound— about which I shall 
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give an explanation to the teacher whioli I trnat will 
le duly regarded. As for tlie child, it will be sufficient 
H he knows the suhject without its reasoning. 

The objects of this world— their parts and qualities— 
exist either independently beside each other, as dresses, 
'books, utensils, etc., in a household ; mammalia, fishes, 
birds, etc., in the animal kingdom ; trees, shrubs, grasses, 
and flowers, in the vegetable kingdom — of which the 
Separate units form the hmit, and the different parts 
,and qualities, similarly related, the abstract purport of 
these ideas (compare Lesson IV).; or these objects are 
dependent on each other, as the son is on the father, 
ihe servant on the master — a part or a quality of the 
single thing to which it is related. In the technical 
language of logic these are called co-ordinate or sub- 
fordinate, in accordance with the relation they bear to 
another or to our ideas. 

EsAMPLE.~-Aninials, plants, and minerals are co- 
ordinate ideas in as far as they esist beside each other, 
but snb-ordinate if considered as pertaining to the 
jiaturnl kingdom. 

ExAMPLK— Mammalia, birds, flshea are sub-ordinate 
:to the higher idea of animal, but to one another they 
are co-ordinate. 

Let this be tried by treating several nouns in this 
way. 

In speech, the first case (the Nominative) which 
mswers to the question Who? or What? is tho sign of 
independence, and several independent objects and namea 
tnay ie used in conjunction, so as to form one idea or 
fepression. 

ExisiPLE.— Tho hat, coat, and vest are clothes. The 
(dog, eat, sheep, and cow are domestic animals. 



But parts, likewise, may be used thus, for example: 
The root, trunk, and branches of the tree ; or this 
may be done with qualities : The high, long, and 
broad house; the height, length, and breadth of the 
Jiouse. 

The sign of dependence ia the possessive case, an- 
swering to the question "Whose?" Thus if, as in the 
above examples, we are speaking of the thing not aa a 
whole, but only of one or more parts of it, in which 
case the former signification disappears — being of sec- 
ondary importance only — to make room for the second 
case. (See Lesson XL.) • 

Even these intimate definitions may again lie combined, 
for in the realm of experience cei-tain objects or parts 
are in common proportion and relation to one an* 
other. 

Example, — The height of the church, the monntain; 
the branch of the tree, of the family ; the necessity, not 
only of nourishment, but likewise of diveliing-hooBQ 
and clothing. 

This should be read over more than once, and rendered 
thoTOUghly clear by numerous esamplcs; for in the 
whole scope of logic and language, much depends upon 
tlie ideas of co-ordination and sub-ordination, they being 
prevalent everywhere. For children, it is enough to 
perceive this intuitively; the better knowledge thereof 
is left to specific instruction in language, to which 
at present we can only slightly refer from time to 
time. 

TIte faithful and watchful dog; the sly and thievish cat, 
the gnawing mouse; the indispensable cow; the strotig and 
withal tame ox; the quid mid yet safe horse; the patient 
but lively lamb; the stupid but still useful goose; the dull 
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yet contented ass ; the clean and shy pigeon; the /at but 
dirty pig; the old and lame goat, etc. 

Altlioitgh the conjunction "and" points out a com- 
bination only, nevertheless a contrast is self-evident. 



LESSON LV. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMttT WITH THEIE 
CHARACTEEISTIC9. 

" The difficulty and the advantage of this exercise cou- 
Biat in the similitude of the ohjects whose distinguish- 
ing characteristics are looked for ; it is at the same time 
a great step in judging of man and acquiring a knowl- 
edge of humanity. 

The strict but amiable father; the kind mother, the 
pious daughter, the obedient child, the attentive boy, the 
wild brother, the upright sister, the diligent servant, the 
industrious (and honest) laborer, the venerable grand- 
father, the careful grandmother, the hind brother-in-law, 
the friendly sister-in-law, the angry cousin, the interesting 
uncle, the liberal aunt, the clever assistant, etc. 



LESSON LVI. 

HOW A ROAD IS. 

ie now go back to the stating of pure adjectives, it 
being BO very important, in speaking and thinking, to 
be able to find and name the qualities of things. We 
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practice, howerer, this time their transposition into 
nouns and tlieir definitions, and wherever opportunity 
IB offered for making combinations they should be 
made. 

Broad, narrow, lotig, short, crooked, straight, even, 
uneven, rough, smooth, steep, ascending, descending, wide, 
wet, moist, swampy, dirty, clayey, dry, stony, dusty, firm, 
soft, hard, sandy, elevated, deep, frozen, slippery, icy, 
tedious, rubble, macadamised, paved, grassy, bordered, 
clean, interesting, disagreeable, safe, unsafe, dangerous. 

The enumeration of many words of similar meaning 
must here be practised, even if their difference as such 
should not be well understood. This is effected by our 
system itself io due time cliauging into abstract nouns 
such words as length, breadth, etc.; then giving their 
definitions and combination. 

TV breadth of the road, river, table, house; the length of 
iiroB, stories, boards; the shortness of the coat; the narrow- 
■ness of the place, (he crookedness of the river ; the frankness 
if the soldier, of Ihe upright man ; the roughness of the 
uneducated man; the smoothness of the youlhfulface; etc. 

I conclude that every teacher by this time will be able 
to go through these exercises, accommodating himself 
to the intelligence of the children; he who is not yet 
able to do so and tarries to inform himself by seeking 
personal instruction from without, does not merit the 
name of teacher. The use of the words pointing ont 
the relation of objects to one another (prepositions) is 
acquired, without any extra esplanations, by daily 
practice. 

It is of more importance to understand these relationa 
and circumstances themselves, as those of place answering 
to "where?" those of the whole to its parts, answering 
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to " whose ? " those of time, '• when ? " of cause, " why ? " 
of origin, " whence ? " of means " which, what ? " of the 
aim, "for what?" 



LESSON LVII. 



what 18 found by the k0ad3idb. 

(with adjectives.) 

Tlie pointed grass, the fruitful trees, the hard stones, (he 

muddy ground, the deep dUches, the beauttful fields, the 

I jUiwing brook, the oppressive di/si, the solid mOeslones, the 

useful guideposl, the clear gyring, the prickly thorns, the 

old fences, the loitering walls, the new bridges, etc. 

In the same maimer we may ask them what is in a 
book or on the outside of it; or should this he too 
difficult, we may begin again with the first lesson, add- 
ing a suitable adjective to every noun used. 



LESSON LVIII. 



HOW MAN IS 



(may be, should 

NOT be). 



OR SHOULD 



The qualities ol body and mind may be distinguished 
as good and bad; but before enumerating the virtues 
and vices more systematically, alphabetically, or in any 
other manner, in order to introduce moral aubjocta we 
need this exercise, and the answers are here given at ran- 
dom, as they actually occur. 
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Big, little, old, young, fat, lean, weak, ugly, beautiful, 
clean, healthy, sick, pious, upright, just, righteous, brave, 
good, polite, grateful, diligent, honest, honorable, obedient, 
humble, faithful, true, pitying, attentive, charitable, rev- 
erential, saving, gentle, trutJtful, veracious, impious, god- 
less, lazy, indolent, idle, dishonest, quarrelsome, passion- 
ate, angry, wrathful, greedy, intemperate, revengeful, 
rude, coarse, rough, impolite, false, deceitful, bad, wicked, 
lying, etc. 

Good ideas way be formed and inBtructive answers 
elicited by each questions aa these : How should we be- 
have toward our benefactors? toward those we oblige? 
thoae we ask favors from ? in joy ? in sorrow ? in asso- 
ciating with others? in misfortune? in fortnne? in 
health ? in eiekoeas ? How. should the rich behave ? 
the poor ? the fether ? the servant ? the friend ? the 
neighbor ? the teacher ? tlie scholar ? etc. 

If the intelligenee of the children be far enough ad- 
vanced, they may be led to define more tlioroughly these 
new nouns and their definitions. 

Example. — The extraordinary size (bigness) of the 
Bagacious elephant, the prodigious strength of the angry 
lion, the sound health of the traveling father, etc. 

One lesson will be sufficient to teach the comparison 
of adjectives : Old, older, oldest; big, bigger, biggest; 
dry, drier, driest; diligent, more diligent, most diligent; 
etc. Adjectives may also be used in sentences with " is," 
The brother is old; the sister is older; the mother is 
the oldest. The reason for comparing them (to note 
increase or decrease in the qualities of different objects) 
need not be pointed out; the children will ask for it 
themselves soon enough. 
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B.—Qwalities of persons or things, with the ac- 
cessory ideas of time, action, passiveness, con- 
dition. ( Verbs.) 

Change is tlie cliicf state of this world; deeds, suffer- 
ings, passions, joys, conditions, etc., flit past the observer 
in endless variety, and are lost in the current of time. 
This being the case, no wonder that man sought to 
express this incessant changing of time by a change of 
words, and that he invented a peculiar kind of words to 
denote being, doing, and suffering in all their different 
relations to time. 

That these words are called Verbs (or words of affirma- 
tion) is all that the child need know at present. Tho 
child will soon make its own explanations. It has 
learned, up to Lesson XLVIII, to distingiiish the dif- 
ferent objects, their kinds and their parts ; then, from 
XLVin to LVUI, to distinguish their qualities, as 
essential or simply accidental ones ; it will soon distin- 
guish, likewise, actions, sufferings, and states of exist- 
ence, with all the attendant modiBcationa of time. 
We should neither hurry too hastily over the more im- 
portant plienomena and characteristics of language, nor 
dwell too long on matters and forms which become 
familiar to the uninformed from the practice of daily 
life, if we wish to obtain good results. The Tcasons that 
induce us to oppose the many abuses in the present 
method of teaching verbs, though these abuses have be- 
come almost sanctified by constant use, are as follows: 

The very acquisition of the formula of the conjuga- 
tions, I learn, thou leamest, etc., etc., with which the so- 
called special education io grammar is begun, is the most 
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pemioiouB occnpation that could be given to the average 
child — that is, to the child not peculiarly gifted with in- 
telligence. That reality, in the midat of which all those 
exist who grow up indepeudcnt of schools, is taken away 
from the child, which receives as a substitute the empty 
form; instead of real truth (actual appearances and ob- 
aervations) empty show (the conjugations as practised 
in all grammars) is given; the attention is withdrawn 
from that which alone can charm, please, nourish, and 
strengthen it, from personal experience, from considering 
individual objects, and instead it is led to logical abstrac- 
tions which ouly become of importance much later. In 
this manner men are produced who, after having spent 
their regular years in school, do not know where to begin 
when called upon to act or speak ; the tradesman forgets 
what he was taught in school, and the professional for- 
gets what life is ; in short, the tradesman ceases t 
learned man — that ia, a man well-instructed in all the 
branches of his avocations, and the scholar ceases to be 
a useful member of society, to which his aversion is 
increased by the very effort of continuing his scholastic 
studies. 

In making this assertion, we would ask all scholars of 
medium intelligence: whether they could not point out 
the exact time when, after having left school for real 
life, for want of further food for their minds, they were 
forced to look for other sources, and felt compelled to 
make these latter aid their ideas by practices quite dif- 
ferent from those savoring of schools ? Take the case of 
the Greeks and Romans, who, growing up in the realm 
of experience (with nature, history and their false gods) 
still surpass the nations of other ages, but who, had they 
been instructed in conformity with our text-hooks, would 
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have lagged behind like ourselves. Only by such a 
method of teaching was it possible for the world to enter 
the labyrinth of confusion out of which it is atriying to 
extricate itseJf, where it was possible for princes to rule 
without any respect for law, where the of&cials lorded it 
over the commons, where the average christian led a 
heathenish life, and the learned were ignorant of the 
most needful elements; aye, where they could be both 
unintelligible and foolish. All this will cease with the 
abolition of the above injurious method of instruction, 
though we know of no better means for fanatics and 
tyrants to further their dark aims — depression of intelli- 
gence and justice — than to further the tenets of those 
schools iu which the mental capacities of the scholars 
are stunted aud the latter transformed into objects 
unable to think for themselves, with no will of their 
own, and devoid of all individuality. Fortunately their 
days are numbered- When their sun has set, a new era 
will arise, and the past will be used only to serve aa a 
"warning example for futiire ages. 

In teaching the verb, let us proceed us in everything 
else ; try to fix the observations of real life, in this way 
answering the impulses of their {the children's) own 
nature, and enabling them to catch at first the separate 
idea (being), and then, as it wore playingly, to under- 
stand the general form thereof. Begin by explaining 
such words as a riding, hopping, jumping boy, in contra- 
distinction to the sick, poor, fat, healthy boy, and you 
will never find any difficulty in making the pupils per- 
ceive the inherent active life of the former, in opposition 
to the quiet state denoted by the latter; and the transition 
from hopping, riding, jumping to " hop, ride and jump " 
will be much more readily understood than the general 
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quality of being eiek, etc. ; that is, in following up a defi- 
nite denomination of action its real meaning will be 
seized by the mind without any further trouble, by 
intuition. For, if the idea of "diligent" can only be 
thoroughly mastered by the contemplation of difi'erent 
states of activity, our thoughts will assimilate most 
readily the idea of action when joined to the questions: 
What (is done)? How (is it done)? With what (ia it 
done)? When? What is written? learned? etc. The 
secret of this system of edncntiou will thus show itself 
by developing the mind, not alone by leading it to 
observe objects and their qualities, but also to perceive 
the different actions in their attendant circumstancea 
and relations ; when this has been done, the grammatieal 
form is evolved — already possessed, but as yet not prop- 
erly understood. 



LESSON LIX. 



HAT A CHILD DOES DO. 



(CAH DO, 8H0DLD OR 8H0OLD NOT DO.) 

If the children can arrange their statement in some 
order I feel pleased and try at all times to procure 
this result, and tnist that such may be done by every 
teacher without his using undue mental straining; yet 
it ia quite optional in which order the following be 
taken : 

What does a child do in school ? Reads, WTites, reck- 
ons, migs, plays, speUs, afks, replies, answers, shows, 
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draws, learns, worries, chats, talks, screams, sits, stands, 
walks, weeps, eats, listens, recites, thinks, considers, 
laughs, grins, smiles, obeys, studies. 

At home? Eats, drinks, lies, sleeps, arises, •works, 
knits, fetches (wood, etc.), learns, jumps, plays, hops, 
les, drives, kicks, draws, runs (on errands). 

It need not trouble as whether the children under- 
stand all the terms given or not. Their own ideas are 
sufficiently clear abont the word given, even if their 
mode of stating this be not so clear ; there is no wrong 
conception, and our subsequent lessons will clear up 
whatever may as yet be obscure. 

That the above are words of action (verba) cannot be 
too often repeated, and their diiferencG from the nouns 
and adjectives pointed out. Gradually the idea of Per- 
son and Time (present, past, and future) may be briefly 
introduced. 



LESSON LX. 



WHAT THE TRADESPEOPLE DO. 

Though it be important to know the different avoca- 
tions of trade, it is even more important to practice, in 
as many instances as possible, this new part of speech 
(verb), so as to enable the children to express every 
activity which they may behold. K the pupils are 
Tery intelligent, or the teacher finds occasion for it, 
short exercises illustrating the leading tenses may he 
given, prefixing I, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they. 

In wood : chop, split, saw, plane, cut, rub down (sand- 
paper), polish, varnish, bore, nail, turn, glue, beat, stamp. 
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dean, scrape, set, whittle, press, compress, draw, paint, 
slit, break, dovetail, U7ie,, rule, hew, etc. 

In leather, linen, yams: spin, twist, weave, measure, 
cut, sew, iron, beat, press, rub, pull, hem, Jlatten, wash, 
rip, bleach, dry, etc. 

It is unneceBsary to give bo many words at this time ; 
the teacher will find the children etocked with a super- 
abundance of them, when once the mind has been stimu- 
lated. Eepetitions may occur at first, but aucb verbs a& 
are in constant use, as eat, drink, eit, stand, etc, may 
soon be discarded, in oi'der to give the mind a com- 
mand over synonymous and more suitable expressions. 



LESSON LXI. 

what the merchant does. 

(more mindte depikition" of the verb.) 

These exercises are ao quickly comprehended by the 
children (even with the use of the conjugations) that 
no more need be added were it not desirable to show 
them how to complete and define the verbs more min- 
utely. They are now led to inquire for the object, the 
means, or the tool used, and to understand the munirold 
roktiouB of verbs to circumstances, place, time, motive, 
etc., inquiries which are already familiar to them from 
daily practice, so that nothing remains to be done but 
to impress on their mind the importance and influence 
of these things, in order to enable them to express their 
thoughts correctly. For every human being tries to ren- 
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Sder an account to himself of all the peculiar relatiouB of 
Jiobjecta and phenomena connected with all his natural 
■jfieaires and abilities, and requires only a little guidance 
J to be able to do ao in a proper manner, to express them 
Wia correct language. This want we must try to sup- 

Illy- 

We thus continue to find more and more verba until 
I the children have become thoraughly acquainted with 
I them. What is done by the merchant, farmer, teacher, 
[.host, traveler, soldier, official, patient, servant (female 
I TTork) ; what is done in the market, at fairs, at other 
places and on other occasions, at funerals, at church, etc., 
all of which the children will promptly answer. They 
, may also be allowed, or better, trained to inquire for the 
[ object and attendant circumstances of the respective 
I actions. 

The merchant can — mnst be able to: write, read, 

I reckon, huy, sell, purchase, pack, wrap up, unpack, pay, 

I receive (money), distrihule, expend, note, enter, erase, 

' speak, talk, deal, trade, measure, cut, fear, dean, brush, 

dust, sweep, weigh, empty, load, unload, fiU, pour out, 

arrange, fold, show, coax, explain, etc. 

Following this stateraent of the various actions, the 
[ questions may be given more or less briefly: 

1. "What does the merchant write (object of the action)? 
I Letters, MUs, orders, invoices, receipts, notes, etc. 

%. What does he use in writing (tools, means) ? Pencil, 
\ink, chalk, paper, etc. 

3. How must he be able to writ« (manner, quality of 
Laotion)? Nicely, quickly, correctly, legibly, etc. 

i. To whom must he write (secondary object, indirect 
I objective case) ? To a friend, to a wholesale dealer, to a 
T manitfacturer, to a customer, to a banker, etc. 
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5. When muBt he write (time) ? In the morning, in tht I 
evening, in the dag-time, at all times, when at leisure, ete. I 

6. Where (place)? In the office, in the store, in the room, I 
on the counter, table, desk, etc. 

7. Why (cause, aim) ? Tocarr^onhisbusiness, to order % 
goods, to gain an advantage, to verifg payment, to notify 1 
his customers, to enter his purchases and sales, etc. 

These questions nmst be eoDtinued as long aa requisite ' 
to enable the child to reply promptly and intelligently, 
in fact until the teacher is sure that it has well mas- 
tered the subject. This easy and agreeable occupation is 
of the utmost importance in training the mind to grasp;, 
arrange and express quickly and correctly the different 1 
points presented. Here a few more examples follow to f 
elicit answers in accordance with the above questions: 

1. What does the merchant read ? The letter, news, \ 
invoice, his entries; 

3. How does he read ? Well, distinctly, correctly, loud, 1 
eagerly, etc. i 

3. When does he read ? Often, always, when time allowa I 
it, when letters have arrived, etc. 

(The questions S, 4, 6 may be left out, as we shall often 1 
have occasion to recur to them, but 7 should be asked.) 

7. Why must be read ? To gain information, to learn I 
the prices, etc. 



1. What does the merchant buy? Ooodg, hardware, dry j 
goods, groceries, corn, cloth, etc. 

2. How does he buy? Cheaply, honestly, usefully^fi 
cleverly, etc. 

5. When does he buy? At the proper time, 
required, in the season, etc. 
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6. Wli ere, from wliotn? Frmn the manufacturer, from 
the wltolesale dealer, at the market, etc. 

That childi-en often reply iu complete sentences does 
not matter, though it might be said that aentenees have 
&B yet not begun being introduced. Children talk in 
sentences all day long; only their sent<;ncee are neither 
special ones nor made with purpose. 



LESSON LXII. 

WHAT IS DONE BY THE FARMER, 

While the last lesson is more applicable to city-children, 
this one is better suited to countrj-childron. It is reqni- 
I site, however, that both lessons should be learned by all 
I children, whether residing m city or country. 

Cultivate, plough, till, harrow, rake, feed, water, pasture, 
I harness, saddle, ride, drive, clean, groom, load, unload, 
[beat, whip, crack, unAarrtess, lead, guide, hoe, thresh, 
I weed, sow, cut, tie, bind, reap, split, carry, mow, dry, 
■), plant, prune, graft, trim, fence in, etc. 



1, the acre, the field; 2, with the plough, horses, oxen, 
■attle; S, diligently, deep, properly, with care, with 
rouble ; 6, in spring, in summer, faU, whenever it is 
necessary; 1, to clear the field of weeds, etc 



1, the cattle, the horses ; 3, with hay, gratis, oats, corn ; 3, 
carefully, diligenlhj, sufficiently ; 4, mornings, evenings, at 
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the proper Ume ; 6, in the stable, bam, house, shed ; 7, lo 
Bustain, slrengliien and fallen them, that he way derive 
advantage (flesh, milk, butter, etc.) from them, let them 
toork, sell them al a good price, etc. 



1, the cattle, harness, dresses; 3, wUh the brush, curry- 
con^b, water, rag ; 3, nicely, properly, care/idly; 1,for the 
feate (f cleardiness, to keep them in health, beaviy, etc. 



1, sheaves, hay, manure, dung, stones, straw, a 
barrels, wood, socles, corn ; 3, by hand, with a fork, shovel, 
pitchfork; 3, cleverly, properly, slowly, indu^riously ; 5, 
at harvesl-time, al hay-time, al fall-time, early, late, at aU 
limes; 6, in the jteld, meadow, dUch, furrow, trench, street, 
road, yard, bam, house. 

In thia manner the children acquire a sound under- 
standing of the (first and second) object of the verb, the 
motive, tool, circumstance (time and place), likewise the 
use of prepositions (words of relation), this without 
trouble or further explanation, though should they 
inquire as to the latter, appropriate explanation must 
be given. 



LESSON LXIII. 

WOHK DONE BY FEMALES. 

(WHAT D0E3 A WIFE DO T A 8ERVAST 1 ) 

Children already possessed of language should be per- 
mitted to reply in sentences, but they must be taught to 
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treat of but one person, one object, one period of time, 
so long BB anything may yet be eaid of it. Aa a general 
rule, the child should oorabiue with the idea of tlie 
action the idea of one or more complements, in this 
manaer impreasing these new words upon its mind. 

Spin, knit, sew, wash, cook, scour, feed, milk, burnish, 
swe^, dust, brush, kindle ajire, etc. 



1, fiax, hemp, wool, cotton; 2, with hand and spindle, 
■wheel or distaff; 3, finely, coarsely, well, diligently ; 5, 
from morning until night, as often as they have time ; 
6, in the room, in the kitchen, out doors. 8. What must 
be done iu spinning F Fasten (the stuff), draw it out, 
pull, jerk, wet it, turn, wind it up, spool it. 



What? Stockings, socks, caps, mittens, suspenders, 
purses, bonnets, nets, etc. 
The other questions are of less importance here. 



1, linen, garments, dresses, clothing, sacks, bags, etc.; 
2, thread, cotton, silk; 3, well, evenly, quickly, durably, 
negligently, badly. 8. What must be done in sewing? 
Thread the needle, fold the material, measure. 

In a similar manner we may treat the other Terbs. 
For the sake of variety children are allowed to ask ques- 
tions themselves, in order to understand them from all 
points. 
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LESSON LXIV. 



ADJECTIVES DERIVED FROM VERBS. 
(VERBAL ADJECTIVES WITU StllTABLB lIO0S"a.) 

Partly to remind the pnpil of the nature ot adjectivee, 
but priucipally to make him acquainted with the active 
and passive signifieatiou of many verbs, the derivation 
of the word intennediate between the two — the parti- 
ciple — is shown. We make use of the verbs contained 
in our flrat exercise {Lesson LIX), and leave it to 
the teacher to work them out properly. He need only 
explain that whatever is done or suffered by man or 
any other object, may also be looked upon as a con- 
dition or peculiarity of them, and that it may be repre- 
sented aa such. 

The writing teacher, the torilten account ; the reading 
toy, the paper read; the reckoning merchant, the reck- 
oned sum; the singing child, the tune suiig; tlie praying 
father, the spelling pupil, the ashing beggar, the replying \ 
witness, the answering scholar, the drawing architect, the 
counting clerk, the telling actor. 

Those actions which have no objects cannot denote ■ 
auSering; hence we are at this stage led to understand 
naturally the active (transitive) and the neuter (intran- 
sitive) verbs, though these will be treated here no further 
than sim]>ly to point them out in an easy manner, as 
done above, giving in explanation a few of the reverse 
examples ; as, the crying child, the cried child (?) ; the 
sleeping man, the slept man (?), etc 
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LESSON LXV. 



t TJBBD AS NOUN, XSD ITS NEW DEFINITION SITEHT. 

That the scope of the noun may be thoroughly uniler- 
tood, it ifi usehil to point out the verbal nouns, in order 
o show the childreu that au action may be spoken of as 
thoronghly indepeudeut of its doer or of time. They 
aily peroeivQ the difference between " the writing 
teacher" and the "writing of the teacher," "the crying 
P" child " and " the crying of tlie child " — the teacher's 
' writing, the child's ciying. They will readily compre- 
hend that every verb gives rise to a verbal noun (stib- 
fltantive form). 

rTke chopping with the htitfe; the splitting with the 
; the viritiiig with the pen; the smooth planing, the 
'.e sewing, the clever working ; the turning of the wheel, 
( ringing of (lie bells, the wild knocking at the door, etc. 
In 



LESSON LXVI. 



ORAL EXERCISES ON THE 03E OP VERBS. 



e: tiiree tenses (TIMES). 



3 far as these exercises in language aid us in our 

pnrpoae, though they may seemingly forestall the more 

epecific instruction in grammar, they are entitled to 

a pla^e here. Our ideas of the mechanical teach- 

ling of £mpty forma have been given before. But tliere 
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are simple lessons so congenial to the development o: 
mind, and at the same time bo likely to show the tech- I 
nical forms of language in their chief pointa, that they 1 
may coneiatently be introduced wherever this can he I 
done in furtherance of onr object To have an exact I 
knowledge of the formulEe is not necessary in an intro- 1 
duction to grammar, for there are many persons po&- I 
sessed of a tolerably good style who never studied gram- 
mar, or who, having once learned it, have completely i 
forgotten it, and only again acquii^ed the grammaticfd ] 
technicalities by practice. 

The verbs which denote a condition of time must be J 
practised ao that the present, past and future ciui be I 
easily pointed out by the pupils. Tell me something I 
that you are doing at the present time, and I am cer- j 
tain you are all doing something ? Asking in this way, 
the children will not hesitate to reply either: 

/ sit, sland, see, breathe, think, lislen, learn, study, freeze, 1 
perspire, etc. 

Every one of you has now spoken in the present time | 
or tense. Now let each of you tell me what you did I 
yesterday, or before that time even, all of which took I 
place in past time. 

I sevxd (I have sewed), /.?pun (I have Bpun), I learned ^ 
(I did learn, have learned), / played, wrote, read, jumped, I 
hopped, drank, etc. 

Even should they say: I have been sick; I have been I 
beaten, etc., no further exx^lanation is necessary than to | 
point out to them the verbs already acquired, wlien they i 
will naturally perceive the difference between the active J 
and piifisive verbs. If occasion demand it they may yet I 
be told that, noder certain circumstances, which, how- . 
ever, must be \iointed out, past time may also be denoted I 
by "I had leai-ned, I had written," etc. 
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Now tell me what you are likely to do to-mori'ow or iu 
the future, for that ia caliod the future time or tense. 
You may likewise add aa many complemeuts and com- 
binations as you like. 

IJfi/ia;i(orwill) go to markd (to-morrow). Next Sunday 
J will hear a sermon ; to-nighl I shall eat supper, say my 
prayer and go to led ; / shall get up early to-morrow morn- 
ing, loash and dress myself, breakfast, and then go to school, 
This is more than enough for one lesson. The differ- 
ent definitions of time (Lesson LXVI) to which the 
adverbs of time, "now, at pi-eseut, presently, to-day, 
yesterday, etc., lately, formerly, once, soon, to-morrow, 
in future, etc^" may be added in illustration, will be 
readily understood, and the teacher will also find the 
pupils possessed of good ideas about actions, conditions 
and sufferings, and quite eager to express them. 



LESSON LXVII. 

b. PERSON IN VERBS. 

Yesterday yon only spoke of yourselves ; you con- 
l tinnally said I, I, I; but yon also speak of others, and to 
I others, and with others, and this gives rise to person in 
[ Terbs. There are three : I, thou, he (she, it), and when- 
[ ever there are more persons : we, you, they. Now change 
I the verba : learn, write, cipher, etc., according to these 
tperaona. I learn, he (she, it) learns; we, you, they learn, 

|-«tG. 

For practice let each one of you tell me something in 
I the present time in relation to water, what he may do 
Mrith, by, or in the water. 



Singula!': 1st I drink the water. 

3d. Thou (you) earnest the water. 
3d. He (she, it)/efcfies the waler. 
Plaral : 1st, We wash mlh water. 

2d. You bathe in the tvater. 
3d. They swim in the imter. 

In tlie third persoii, that is, when Bpeaking of any I 
person or thing, their names may bo used instead of he, . 
she, it, they. 

Example, — The sen-ant carries the water; the fish 1 
swim in the water. Repetition of the same sentences ' 
(Biniilai* ones) is not allowed. 

Of what use ia the wator ? It (water) quenches thirst, . 
propels mills, loalers the meadows, bleaches the linen, cleans 
the clothes. Upon the water the ships, rafls, all kinds of wood, 
oU, elc.jjloat. Stones and metals sini in Che waler,JU^ies 
live in the water, etc. 

lu a similar manner teach the ]ia«t and futnre tense 
with or without complemente. With less advanced chil- 
dren only one noun should be taken, and shorter or 
longer complements added, though number and person 
filiould be introduced as above, but in a more playful 
manner. 

Example. — Present time : I have an apple, he has a 
hook, we have clothes, you huvo friends, they have gar- 
dens. Past tense : I had an apple, she had a pear, we 
had cherries, etc. Future time : I sliall buy a horse, you 
will buy a bird, etc 

Without definition of time and person the verb is used 
in a general way. (Infinitive mood.) 

Example. — What can a horae do ? Carry, pull, kick, 
irot, jump, eat, sweat, neigh, etc. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 



COMPLETION OF THOSE VERBS 
HA VINO A GENERAL OR VAGUE MEANING. 

The iofinitive present generally followa tbe auxiliary 
verbs may, can, must, will, shall, do, ought When thcae 
verbs are need without the priucipal verb, which is, 
however, always understood, we can obtain the latter by 
asking "What ? " The practice of thus completing these 
verbs is of great advantage to the mind, and helps to 
development of moral sentiment, generally so much 



Tense, person, infinitive, are the three technical terms 
that should be noticed here. Now let every one of you 
tell me something which you can, may, shall or will do, 
making use of the three persons of speech : 

I can speak, thou canst eat, he can draw, I may learn, 
you may walk, he may write, I shall work, thou shalt not 
steal, he shall come home, etc. 

According to circumstances a few exercises may be 
^ven to find subjects who may, can, must, etc., do some- 
thing peculiar, 

Tlte nightingale can sing beautifully ; the donkey, can 
carry heavy burdens; the servant must toorkfrovi morn- 
ing until night; horses and oxen must draw the wagon; 
' the criminal must suffer punishment. 

The master may command, buy, ride, drive, eat, drink, 
whatever he wants; the woman must be sensible. Tlie 
laborer may rest when his work is over; the child must 
not always eat what it wants, or lohen it wishes, hut when 
the proper time has cotrn. 
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With a little careful thinking on the part of teacher 
and pupils, uuinerouB examples of thia kind will be found, 
and we know from experience, that after six months' 
metruction, the teacher will not only perceive a great 
mprovement in the formation and expression of thought 
in the children, biit likewise in himself. If at times 
longer eentenees are hrought out, it must not be con- 
sidered as going ahead too rapidly, for they appear now 
without any trouble as a natural sequence of the more 
extended scope of thiukiug. They must, however, not 
he elicited on purpose. 



LESSON LXIX. 

imperativb mode of speaking. — (impebativb 
mood). 

By the aid of verbs yon can also express commands, 
requests and wishes, and in this case they are used in the 
imperative mood, 

1, COMMANDS. 

What does the mother tell her children daily? the 
teacher his pupils ? 

Thhecare! Do not/all.' Keep your dothes clean ! Lay 
them down properly, hang them vp ! Do not eat too much ! 
Do not drink so quickly ! Walk dowly ! Do not break the 
glass! Sand up.' Sil doicn.' Put your books in order! 
Write! Siny! Read! March! Gome! etc. 

The teacher may here point out to the children that 
some of the former sentences are addressed to but one 
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person, others to more, and thus keep alive their ideas 
of pereon and number. 

2, REqCEBTS. 
What the children ask of their mother? of tlieir 
teacher? 

Give me some bread ! Dress me ! Let me go out I Gioe 

me some soup! (If babies say: Mama, arm! Bedl Eat! 
Drink 1 what does it mean? Take me in your arms! 
Put me to bed! etc.) Please allow me to go out! Be so 
kind and hand me my pen! Please tell me how (his vmrd 
is spelled! Let me see il too ! etc. 

8, WISHES, ADMONTTIONS, ENCOURAGEMENT, 

Make some sentences with : Lot us ! How do children 
enconmge each other ?— teachers their pupils ?— parents 
their children ? It is evident that all these questions are 
not asked at once. 

Come, lei us bathe, play, jump ! Let us sit down and 
tell stories I Let us learn verses ! Let us gather daisies 
and violets ! Let us all sing a song ! Bad boys say to 
one another : Ctmie, let us go and find birds' nests and 
take out the young ones! Lei us go and steal apples, 
pears, etc. 

LESSON LXX. 

ACTITE AND PASSIVE FORM. 

Those verbs which may he accompanied by an object 

acted upon, and which are hence called active (transitive) 

arbH, may likewise denote suffering (passive form). Let 

s not t«ll our pupils this in order to get them to 
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learn the conjugationB iu the ordinary form; our ob- 
ject is— 

1. To give them two ways of expressing the same idea ; 

2. To enable them to diatinguiah the independent, 
self-acting subject from the objective (object acted 
upon) ; and 

3. To teach them how to recognize the moods in | 
their different forms — in short, "to teach them prac- 
tically what they could not aa yet understand theo-. 
retically." 

The acquisition of the various forms no longer offers 
any difficulties, and every teacher will know best how 
to t«ach tbem without requii'Jng further hints on the 
snbjeet. We shall only give such hints now and then, 
leaving it to each teacher to extend or limit them ac- 
cording to his i)eeuliar suiToundings. He has already 
been materially aided in the definition of the verbs by 
the examples given in Lesson LXII. Distinguish prop- 
erly between the doer {subject) and the object of the 
action, for one is directly the opposite of the other. We 
may, however, invert the sentence in such a manner that 
the object of the action becomes the subject of what we 
are speaking about ; in doing this we change the verb 
from the active to the paasive form; thus: The mer- 
chant writes the letter — will write the letter, may be 
changed into : The letter is written — will be written by 
the merchant, which is the passive form. Tlie person 
acting ia then generally found by asking " By whom ? " 
We may at first take the verb ," to write " : 
Th-e merchant writes letters; the letters are written by 
the mei-chant. The scholars will write their lessons ; the 
lessons will be written by t/te scholars, etc 
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Imperative mode : The toy must write his copy slowly; 
the copy must be written by the boy slowly, etc. 

This practice may be done as in Lesson X. 

The acre is ploughed; the meadow is mowed; the hair 
is cut; the apples are gathered; with any other com- 
plements. 

lA a similar manner and with the same facility, but 
with more variation, all kinds of active and passive verbs 
may be used in connection with Lessons XXIV and 
XXV. 

The physician visited the sick man ; the sick man was 
visited by the physician. 

The bookbinder has bouiid my book well; my book has 
been bound well by the bookbinder. 

Tlie messenger will carry your message; your message 
will be carried by the messenger. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of connected 
speech, and will enter a higher branch of our instruction. 
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THE PHOPER ARRANGEMENT OF IDEAS. OB FORMATION 

OF JUDOMENTS. CONNECTED SPEECH 

OR SENTENCES. 



A. — SBparaie sentences about 



It win be found that ia the same proportion as chil- 
dren are possessed of a stock of words siiffieient to name 
all Borta of objecta, their parts, qualities, etc., in a similar 
way they are already poasesaed of sufficient ability to 
form complete judgments and sentences, they having 
from their very infancy been in the daily habit of using 
them ; we have therefore nothing new to ofifer them, bnt 
only to develop, properly ari-angc and correct what is 
already their own. They are rather devoid of thoughts 
than of speech, a failing which accompanies many i)eople 
through life, and which forms the chief cause of the 
ignorance and the increasing weakness in their mental 
powers during their advanced years. Tliia evil is not 
mitigated by grammatical formulas, as is sought for by 
our present instruction; this is not achiefod by capa- 
bility in analyzing a sentence {constructing it grammati- 
cally), for the mind receivea nothing thereby; it is the 
practice of inventing new sentences to which the rules 
of speech will naturally accommodate themselyea, little 
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by little — wJiich feeds and strengthens our iatelligence, 
OB lias often been exemplltied by untaugbt people, even 
by untaught nations, which surpassed the learned in this 
respect. 

Otir care should always be to direct the thoughts and 
the attention of the children not only to the observation 
of tJie various phenomena around them in a general man- 
ner, but likewise to lead them to inquire into their causes, 
circumstances, consequences, effects, objects, etc; when 
the natural desire to properly arrange and express their 
thoughts will form itself into a firm habit, even become 
a positive necessity. The question asked here must be: 
"Whatisit? Howisit? Whence cornea it? Forwhat 
does it serve ? What are its effects ? " 

We thus restrict the logical speech and consecutive 
thinking of Our pupils to those objects and qualities that 
have already become familiar to them from previous 
lessons, ezclndiug as yet everything foreign thereto, 
taking care to guard them against empty talk and all 
errors, but leading them imperceptibly to distinguish and 
give what is right, suitable and important. At first it 
will be enough to foim one sentence about each subject 
We may likewise add thoughts to words, and amuse and 
instruct tJie children by letting them state the various 
services performed by the individual members of our 
body, and then gnido them to define tliese by sentences 
of their own. We shall furnish a sufficient number of 
examples, and return now to our first lesson. 
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LESSON LXXI. 



SENTENCES ABOUT OBJECTS FOUND IN A ROOM. 



The first step in thiuking, speaking and writing coIkt- 
ently is tlierefore: to form separate sentences about dif- 
ferent objects, somewhat in the order given below. 

The greatest care should be exercised to draw the 
attention to the object as much as possible and to re- 
fer only to the essential qualities of the subject (of 
speech). 

The treatment of this first exercise has already been 
alluded to in our instruction, so that we need only giro 
what ia still wanting. The leading questions must 
always bo: "W^at is ihe objed (Example, the tabic) 
according to its icing and parts ? What is it used for t 
Whence does it cotne? How is it made?'" Often but 
one of these questions can consistently be asked. It ia 
sufficient if only one or the other of the following sen- 
tences is actually given by the children : 

Tlie table consists of the top, box and legs. The cabinet- 
Tnaher mahes the table (it) of toood. We may comfortably 
ait, write, read, sew near it. 

Should a child say: The table serves for eating, or, ia 
used for eating, the false expression (not the thought) 
must be corrected. That which is eaten is used for 
eating, for example, fruity meat, vegetables, etc. ; you 
rauBt therefore say : Tlie table is used to eat from — or, at 
Such corrections must on no account be omitted. 

The chair consists of the hack, seat and legs, and serves 
aa a resting-place. Some chairs are bolstered, and upon 
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sudi we sit more comfortably than upon those of wood or 
cane. 

Glass 18 transparent. We drink out of it (water-glass, 
tumbler, beer- and wine-glaaa). The pane of glass is part 
of a window. The looking-glass r^cts images. 

On the floor we stand and walk. Little children sit 
and lie upon it. It is covered (floored) with boards 
(wood) so as to be smooth and dry. To understand the 
reiLSOiis why the floors aro not coverod with cement or 
etoDQ requires more power of thought, yet many children 
already possess this faculty and may be allowed to state 
their reasons. 

Tfie room has four walls, the front, back, and two side- 
walls. The walls are either wMte-waslted, papered or 
painted. Some rooms have a high ceiling. 

The ceiling of the room is, as it were, its tipper floor. 

The nails are made of iron, the bolts of wood or iron. 

The needle is used to seto with, especially by tailors and 



Thread is yarn twisted doubly or trebly (that it may 
be strong enough). Thread is white, black, bleached, 
gray, etc. 

T/ie coat is made of cloth. Children generally wear 
jackets. (Why ? Because they are more comfortable 
and cheap. ) 

7%e overcoat is necessary to the traveller (to protect 
him against the wind, cold or rain). 

jhe book was bound by the bookbinder. We use it for 
reading, studying, praying, etc. In our copybooks we 
{loriie. 
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LESSON LXXII. 



SENTENCES ABOUT OBJECTS IN A CHURCH. 



We experience some difficulty at present iii deter- 
mining how much further we shall proceed in giving 
similar exercises; they must be continued some time 
longer, at least a month; but to give every exercise in 
ezlenso, would be tedious here and objectionable to the 
sensible teaCher. We shall therefore only give a few, yet 
we warn every teacher not to prooeeed too hastily. No 
teacher can be in want of words or of hints to use them, 
for certainly more than half of all the words learned 
as yet can be used by the good teachers. Those who 
consider this exercise too difficult (Lessons II, III), may 
alter its order and take the fourth, fifth, or any other 
one; those taken from the natural kingdoms (Lessons 
XXVI-XXXIII) mil be found very appropriate. The 
rules of grammar (syntax) in their relation to subject 
and predicate, mnst be kept in view, also in connection 
with longer sentences. The most difficult part is the 
proper combination of the subordinate sentence with 
the main one by means of the conjugations; this, how- 
ever, remains for special instruction in language and 
composition. Nevertheless many of the younger pupils 
acquire a wonderful facility even in the formation of 
these. 

The organ is composed of (tin and wooden) pipes. 
These latter produce various (musical) sounds. To play 
the organ is an art. 

The pulpit is elevated, so t/iat the clergyman may it 
belter fteard. 
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ITtere ore seals (benches, chairs) in church, thai people 
may remain sealed during the sermon. During prayer they 
remain standing. 

The clergyman remains in Ike vesti-y until he ascends the 
pulpU. 

The aisles of the church must be broad (why ?), that the 
people may be aide lo enter their seats catrifortaUy. 

At the aUar people receive communion. 

The pillars ore high and round and supporl the ceiling. 

Thepiclurea serve as ornamenls and memorials. 

For Ihe sake of durabilily churches are buHt entirely of 
stone. In the baptismal urn children are christened. 

Uie doors are locked against Ihieoes and naughty children. 

The cross is a sign to remind Christians thai Christ suf- 
fered death by crutdfiMon. 

2fte organ pipes have a deeper or higher sound. 

The galleries are raised along the walls of the church that 
Ihe latter may seat more people. 

The floor rests on very strong beams, in order thai il may 
neHher shake nor break through. 

The Jioor is often covered with flagging for the sake of 
durability. 

Flag-stones are better than red bricks. 

The staircase must be broad that m.any people may ascend 
and descend at the same time. 



LESSON LXXIIT. 

SENTENCES ABOUT MAN ACCORDING TO HIS 
OCCUPATION. 

In the above manner the teacher must treat the 
remaining exercises. He mast himaoif weigh every 
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word, and if neceBflary, commit his thoughts to paper 
before beginning a subject with his children; for no 
object is so insignificant as not to merit the attention of 
every one, and especially of children. All force and 
affectation, however, should be carefully avoided ; where 
we do not possess sufficieot inf ormatioD, we remain silent; 
there is, without touching upon any doubtful theme, 
matter in endless variety at our disposal. A thousand 
words given the child will call forth a thousand indi- 
vidual sentences on Its part, in forming which it will 
instinctively accustom itself to observe every object care- 
fully, to consider its nature and relations, and in tliis 
manner it learns to arrange and express its thoughts 
correctly. 

We shall now advance to Lesson LXXIV, without, 
however, wishing to prevent the teacher from taking a 
previous one. The selection of words to be explained by 
the child must likewise be left to the teacher, as much 
depends on the homo circumstances of his pupils. 

The apothecary (druggist, chemist) compounds medicines. 

The architect erects grand buildings. 

The barber shaves the face with his razor. Bis knife 
mttst be remarkably sharp and fine. (Hair-en tter.) 

The baker bakes all kinds of bread, white and brown ; like- 
wise aH sorts of cakes. 

The brushmaker makes brushes, dusters and brooms. 

The butcher slaughters animals and sells their flesh. 

The belt-maker cuts all sorts of straps from leather; braces, 
belts, girdles, buckle-straps, etc. 

The blacksmith shoes horses, hinds wheels, makes the iron- 
work of wagons. He. 

The cooper makes tubs, barrels, casks, eta., and uses oak, 
pine, etc., for slaves. 
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The chimney-sweep deans the chimney ofsool. 

The dyer dyes cloth and linen and gives them, different colors. 

The driver harnesses and unharnesses horses, and trans- 
ports (conTeys) loads to and fro. 

The farmer cvllivaies the soil. 

The Jiskerman catches Jish with the hook and line, in 
baskets or in nets. 

The gardener raises vegetables, salad, fruit, Jloioers, etc., 
and sdls them- Many gardeners also possess hoi- (green-) 
hotises where they can cultivaie foreign (exotic) plants. 

The goldsmith, or worker in gold, manvfacturea a great 
many neat and costly things from gold or silver: rings, 
spoons, bracelets, brooches, chaivs, pins, etc. 

The grocer deals in small wares (retoil). 

The Justice of Peace hears complaints about debts, thefts, 
etc., and decides disputes. 

The journeyman (hand) tmrka in the service of a trades- 
man (his master). 

JTie innkeeper (host) feeds and lodges strangers for prof I. 

The manufacturer has many workmen in his sermce. He 
generally possesses many machines. 

The m^chant sells in small (retail) and large (wholesale) 
quantities. 

The mason builds walls, bridges, trims stones, etc. 

The miller grinds corn, wheat, etc., into flour. 

The night-vxUchman takes care of property at night. 

The physician cures the (sici) child. 

The potter forms and bakes all sorts of crockeryicarefrom 
clay : pots, plates, dishes, jugs, mugs, etc. 

The painter paints pictures (portraits). 

The ranger or hunter goes wUh his gun into the forest 
and shoots all sorts of game. 

The sculptor chisds statues from stone, tvood and marble. 
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The tantier prepares leather from hides: sok-lealher, calf- 
sHns, chamois, etc. 

The turner loorks in wood, hone or ivory, and makes 
many neat objects out of them. 

We need contiiine no longer ; every teacher will readily 
make the right selection from the vast variety of words 
and thouglitB placed at his disposal. 



LESSON LXXIV. 

SENTENCES ABODT TOOLS. (lESSON XXV.) 

This is one of the easiest exercises, every child already 
possesses a knowledge of some trade and the tools 
used hy those engaged in it The most common ideas, 
as: With the eaw we saw wood, {what kind of wood?) 
trees, timber, lumber, rafters, beams, poles, etc., are ot 
gi-cat importance in teaching the mind to observe min- 
utely, thus leading it imperceptibly to expressive and 
lucid utterance. Children here leam to grasp an idea in 
its entirety and its details; they leai-n not only the use 
of objects and tools, but moreover the changes effected 
in the former; this again opens a broader vision npon 
which the teacher as yet need not enter specifically. The 
use of the noun "saw" aa averb (we saw), this being 
also the same word as the imperfect of "see," I saw, is of 
interest and importance; of interest as directing their 
attention to ever so many words used in the some form 
as noun or verb ; of importance, as teaching them how 
the same word may possess an entirely different mean- 
ing. We may also point out the various uses to which 
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schil- 



the different workmen put the same tool, i 
dren are capable of understanding it. 

Example. — Who uses a saw? All workers in wood 
use sawa ; the lumberman to saw down the tree, to cut the 
trunk into pieces ; the wood-cutt«r to saw the pieces into 
small lengths; the joiner to saw boards into all shapes and 
ways; the carpenter to cut up timber into rafters, joiata, 
liutela, jambs, planks, boards ; the turner to saw blocks ; 
the butcher uses a saw to out bonea. 

The gimlet is used to bore holes into wood previous to 
driving in the nail; this is done to prevent the board 
from splitting (cracking, ripping). Of the knife, and 
its different varietioa, still more may be said, though the 
teacher must conteut himself with simple sentences, if 
more connected ones do not readily suggest themselves 
to the children. 



LESSON LXX V. 

SENTENCES ABOUT QUADRUPEDS. 

It is utterly impossible to have an idea, still less 
a conception of any object, unless we remember in 
connection with it some essential or incidental circnm- 
atanccs, whether in relation to kind, genus, quality or 
time, and it was only the incredible mistake, into which 
the older pedagogues had fallen — of believing that judg- 
ments about objects of daily occurrence either formed 
themselves, or were formed by reading from books — 
which led the teaching fraternity to neglect this im- 
portant point entirely. If we assist the mind from 
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the yery beginning, we nataraily correct and extend ita 
. jadgnienta, and every man, even the dullest, gains thia 
object and becomes able to inform himself. Whoso- 
ever has learned to observe and speak about the saw, wiU 
likewise pay attention to other objects and phenomena 
in so far as they arc within bis scope of Yiaion; he who 
has learned to describe the ox, cow, horse, will after- 
wards aU the more quickly understand the description of 
the elephant, and grow more and more eager for some- 
thing new to interest him. 

Where could a child possessed of its five senses be 
found who had not learned the animal kingdom in 
ever ho many relations, and who would not be willing, 
even eager, to render an account of it to a kind 
teacher? Let no teacher fear that some children 
know too little for this lesson. They will have no 
trouble in eliciting from them answers like the fol- 
lowing : 

2Vie horse is used for pulling and riding. It pulls 
(draws) tfie wagon, car, carl, plough, etc.; it carries the 
rider and brings him quickly to a distant place. The 
horse eats oats, hay, grass, clover, chaff; even straw, hut 
then it gets weak and thin. (The teacher may here ask 
also : When does it likewise become lean ?) It also gels 
lean when overloaded or overivorked. Is it not very 
uncharitable to force such a useful animal to overwork 
itself, by whipping it ? 

We have given above the clue as to what children may 
1)6 led to answer without forgetting our object; to let 
them form single sentences from separate words. For 
though we arc satisfied with the most simple sentences, 
we will find the more gifted pupils ready and eager 
to answer as denoted, and we should not neglect this 
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means of etimnlating the duller ones into greater 
exertions. 

27ie cow gives milh (different uaes of milk). The calf 
is a young cow. In the second year it gds horns and is then 
called ke^er. Theateeriaayoungox. The ox is stronger Ihan 
the cow, a/len stronger than the horse. The goal is miw/i 
gmaller than the cow, it has long hair and emits a dis- 
agreeable odor; but its milk is very rich. The col catches 
Tois and mice, Us skin is soft. Its flesh is not eaten. The 
wolf howls and kills sheep. (He often becomes dan- 
gerous to man, and therefore he is killed whenever 
thia can be done.) The dog guards the house and flock. 
The poodle has long curly hair ; the pug-dog has a head 
nearly round; the mastiff has a broad, large head; the shep- 
herd's dog has long, shaggy hair; the terrier has short legs 
lenl outward ; heis very active, watchful, and the best catcher 
<^ rals; the greyhound has long legs and a thin slender body; 
the bull-dog has a short snout and a slit nose. 

The tiger belongs to the cat tribe, but is much larger than 
the cat; he is nearly as high as the table, and very cruel and 
bold; he attacks other animals, not even fearing man. 

Tlte cainel can carry a heaoy load a great distance, ^ly 
miles a day, and can drink water enough to sustain life from. 
eight to ten days. 

All children will listen with the greatest attention to 
jgimilar descriptions, and the teacher will find their power 
of attention very active. We wonld, however, adviee him 
not to speak of foreign animals to very young or ignorant 
children, so as not to divert their thoughts from what 
is more familiar to them. For if the development and 
iormation of their minds is to take place in a proper 
manner, care should be taken at all times to have the 
more immediate surroundings understood before enter- 
ing upon more remote ones. 
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The bear has long hair, Hhes honey, and learns lo dance to 
the tune of a fife. 

The fox has a long, sharp snout, red hair, and is Ihe most 
cunning of all animals. 

Tlie hare is very timid and can run away very i/uicHy. 
It is said to sleep with open eyes. (Why?) 

The hog loves sioampy places and pools. It is covered 
wilh brislies. From the hog we get (what ? ) bacon, iurm, etc 

The wUd boar has long projecting teeth. 

The mouse gnaws everything it finds in the way. So doea 
the ral. ITie rat is bigger than the mouse and very strong 
for ila size. It often bUea off' its own leg lo escape (when 
caught in a trap). 

7716 donkey can live on the poorest of food, thistles, chaff', 
leaves; but nevertheless carries heavy toads. Me walks very 
slowly. 

The mule is bigger than the ass, but smaller than the 
horse ; it is used for riding and driving. 

The reindeer lives only in very cold countries (Liipland), 
feeds on the mod simple things (lichens, mosses, etc.), 6ii( 
puUs the sledges <f the Laplanders very swiftly. 

The hyena is one g/" the uMdest of animals, and feaate on 
carrion. 

The roe is smaller than the deer and very timid. Itsfksh 
and skin are esteemed. 

The monkey resembles man in form, and is very ahreiod 
and cunning. 

The mole digs furrows in gardens and meadows. It 
catches mice and vermin, and is therefore not an injurious, 
hU a useful animal. 

The elephant is the largest and most sensible of ail 
land animals. He is easily lamed and performs many 
useful labors. He can carry heavy burdens. He lives 
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only in very hot (tropical) counirica and tikes rice, twigs, 
leaves, etc. 

ITie panthei- has a beautiful striped skin, II is a very 
wild animal. 

The badger makes furrows under the ground and gets 
veryfal i/i SMmmer ; in the loiiUer it gets thin again. 

The lynx has very sliarp eyes. 

The sheep feeds on the poorest of pasture, and w very 
I docile and useful (why ? ) on acco unt of Us wool, milk, dung, 
etc. 

The lamb is the young of the sheep. Its flesh is excellenl. 
The ram js the male, the ewe the female sheep. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

SENTENCES ABOUT BIRDS. 

The storh has long legs atul a long beak. It devours 
i frogs and small reptiles. In autumn storks migrate to 
\ warmer countries, but return again in the spring. They 
I buiid their nests (where ? ) upon high houses or churches. 

The raven has black feathers only (plumago) and feeds 
I -wi carrion ; in winter it orten suffers from want of food. 

The hawk has strong tcdons and a bent beak for seizing 
J prey. It wHl remain stationary in the oiV, and suddenly 
I with the ^>eed of an arrow, pounce upon its prey, 

3%e yarrow is a very lively bird. It prefers insecLt to 
I grain. In u>inter-time it eats olmod anything. 

The eagle is very large and strong ; it lives on the most 
f- efewrfed crags, and flies higher than any other bird. It has 
[ been hwvm to carry children and lambs lo its nesl. 
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The falcon is also a bird of prey, hvi it can be tamed and | 
IS iken used by hunters to decoy and catch other birds. 

The goose is a large bird, which lays eggs of amsiderabh I 
size ; iisflesh is palatable and its feathers are used for writing, ] 
and for sluffivg beds. 

The duck lives near rivers and brooks; U catches litUe ] 
fshes and worms; its principal food is grain. 

The hen lays eggs and is fond of grain ; it is used osl 
food, but its feathers are not so valued as those (f Uta I 
goose; they are entangled loo easily. 

2he chicken runs under the wings of the hen whenever I 
danger threatens; they know thai this is the case when the J 
mother-hen clucks. 

The canary has genertdly a yeHowish plumage ; it is kcpl I 
in a cage, sings beavtifutty, and is very lame. 

The swan is bigger than the goose. 

The vulture is a very large bird of prey; it carries ojf ] 
hares and lambs. 

The owl flies out by night only ; in Ihe daytime it hides \ 
itself. 

The parrot imitates the human voice. 

The cuckoo sings out its own name. M lays Us eggs in I 
other birds' nests so as not lobe obliged to hatch them. The J 
young cuckoos often throw the other young nestlings out of 1 
Qienest. 

The pigeon branches off into very many varieties, the dove^ I 
the tumbler, the fan-tail, the nun, the carrier-pigeon, eto. 

The warbling lark rises high in the air. 

The nigJdingale is first among singing birds. Jt singa I 
most sweetly in the spring. 

The swaSow builds its nest under our eaves and urindoioa. | 
S aUchea all sorts of insects. Itfiies very fast. 
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SENTENCES ABOnT FISHES, AMPHIBIA, ETC. 



We must nse this opportunity to show the teacher how 
ilo make a proper selection from the objects given in 
■ IjesBon XXVIII and those following. We should not 
PBpeak indiscriminatoly about things that do not call 
f for special notice, or of which wo possess no partieiiiai- 
I information, as othenvise the pupils will contract the 
I habit of chatting thoughtlessly about anything. Our 
I object ia not to spoil speech, but to impi-ove it, Chil- 
I dreu shonid not only know many names, they should 
I likewise know somethuig essential in connection with 
these names. They must, liowevei', only he taught to 
give what they can really understand. Let thom state 
one familiar circumstance in words of their own, and 
then enlarge upon tJiis when their knowledge of the 
[ objects becomes more intimate and extended. Objeeta 
I .not within the children's comprehension, or perhaps not 
I even within our own, we should pass over in silence 
I, rather than state something uncertain or jierhapa even 
I wrong. What should or should not be taken aa subjects 
I for our discourse can only be known by him who feels at 
Vhome in the midst of his children. Of foreign animals 
Jonly the best known should be dealt with. 

The whale ts the largest of all living animals, often a 

Wfiundred feet or more in length. From the whale we get 

H and the whalebone, Tlte throat of the whale is so smaU 

iw) that it can swallow nothing larger than a her- 

mfing. 
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The shark has such a wide mouth and throat that it 
can swallow a man alive. 

The trout is one of the finest fishes for eating ; it Uvea 
only in lakes and in very clear brooks and ponds. 

The codfish is one of the most useful and prolific of all 
fishes. It is caught in immense numiers on the Aew» 
foundland Banks and sent all over the world, dried or 
pickled. 

The smelt is a delicate little fish. It is caught in neta 
in great quantities. 

The herring is one of the best known of all fishes. It ii 
caught in immense quantities, and at regular seasons, 
on the coast of Scotland, Norway and Holland. No country 
exists to which herrings are not sent. Those cured in 
Holland are the best and most expensive. 

T/te eel resembles a snake. It is fatter and lev, 
digestible than the herring. It is caught in ponds and 
jiools. 

The whitefish has more bones than any other fish. 

The frog lives in pools and swamps. In some countries 
their legs are eaten. 

The leap-frog has a green body ; it is kepi in a glass to 
predict a change in the weather; it foretells rainy 
weather when it descends, and dry weather when it coma 
to the surface of the water on a little ladder placed in Hm 
glass for its accommodation. 

The crocodile is the largest of all lizards. It is of 
mons size and eats man and beast. 

T}ie toad is thicker and uglier than a frog. It dwelti 
in cellars and dark holes. 

The turtle is covered by a hard shell (plate) which it 
can open or shut at pleasure. 

Snakes are often very large, and mostly poisoiiow 
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Tlie rattlesnake is heard from afar iy the noise made 
l>y its rattles ; hence its name. 

37ie glow-vmrm resemiles a snake, but it is not poison- 
ous. The viper is venomous. 

TOfl eaHh-wonn is red and lives in the ground. 

The tape-joorm is often of great length. People fre- 
^enily suffer from it through drinking stagnant toater; 
hence children should never drlnJe any other than clear 
fresh water, and rather suffer thirst when out in the 
fields than ie enticed to drink frmn a pool or pond. 

TJte leech sucks Mood and sticks to one part until it 
emptied aU the blood out of It. It is on this account 
[fflwy useful for bruises, etc. It is found in pools. 

The snail carries its o^on house (shell) on its iach. 
-The red snails are generally found iy the road side. Tlie 

\il is tlie symbol of tardiness. Hence we say : he works, 
walks, eats, etc., like a snail — sttaiFs pace. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

SENTENCES ABOUT INSECTS. 

We flhall here show how sentences may be obtained 
Pfrom children abont the smallest animals. 

When are gnats most numerous ? "What do we expe- 
rience when they swarm about us in groat numbers? 
When do we make specia.! efforts to ward them off? 

Where are the most gadflies ? Whom do they plague 
Tincipally? 

Do bees live solitary like the spicier? "Where P What 
[do they do? Who keeps them together and in order? 

f what is the queen distinguished ? What abont the 
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young Bwarm? With whom does it go? Whither? 1 
How ia it kept P Where put ? etc. 

What do you know that is peculiar about the butter- I 
fly ? in flying ? in color ? in shape ? (How ia it J 
produced ? ) 

Which inseeU more especially resemble bees? Howl 
do they live? In what i-espect are they exactly like beesf'J 

What ia still larger than tlie bee or wasp P 

What is it that hops bo nimbly over the grass ? How | 
does ifc look? 

What do we hear on the ground in summer evenings fU 
(chirp.) How does the cricket prodnee that souadff 
Why is it called monotonousP 

State the peculiarities of beetles — of the cock-chafer, I 
etc. 

These questions are so easy tliat every one can easily 1 
form them himself. 

Gnais or fiies are most Iroublesome in summer, when IhefM 
becorne so very numerous. Some sling and suck bloodiM 
(Mosquitoes, hornets.) 

Qadfiies in/ed brooks and bushes, and plague horses an^^ 
caille ; frequently those who bathe are annoyed by them. 

Bees dioell together in targe numbers and gamier wax aniM 
honey. They have a queen thai is much larger Otan the retLm 
^ a young swarm has been hatched it must migrate, 
ham a sling. Bulleifiies Jly from flower to flower ; Ihej^t 
have beautiful colors and soma are i^lcndidly marke 
(Spotted, striped.) 

Wasps rd) bees of their honey. They have a venomout 
sting. 

Tlie cricket makes a noise with its vrings which is termed^ 
chirping. It ia called monotonous because the noise is (dm 
(he same. 
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The beetle has two wings lo Jly vyith, and over these two 
other hard ones for protection. 

The cock-chafer eats the blossoms of trees in the month of 
May. 

The stag-beetle has horns prtgeeting from Us head, and 
from these its name is derived. 

The louse,Jlea and bed-bug are found about unclean people; 
Ihe louse creeps, the flea hops, the bug smelis badly. 

Ants dwell together in hillocks of earth; they are very 
diligent and store up food for winter tise. 

Spiders spin their beautiful nets to catch gnats and 
fiies. 

Caterpillars devour the lender leaves and ilossoms of 
trees, and then wrap themselves up in cocoons, whence they 
eome forth as butterflies. 

The silk-worm spina fine silky threads of which costly 
fabrics are made. 

Crabs have sharp shears with which they pinch ; they 
can also walk backwards. 

Maggots are found in cheese, old books and flour. 

Whether these sentences or others, whether Bhoiier or 
longer ones are given, is immaterial, so long as they con- 
tain Bomethiog to the point. This ia especially the case 
with regard to the following sentences about minerals 
and natural phenomena, about which more ignorance 
and Buperatition are prevalent thau moat people are 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

SENTENCES ABOUT MINERALS. 

Metala dissolve or melt in fire, in doing which the 
earthy miittors (called droaa, Bcnm, slack) eurroniiding 
them hccome separated, leaving the metal pure, for metals 
are very rarely found in a pure state naturally. Some 
melt easily, for instance lead, others only after having 
been exposed to the most intense heat for hours, Uke 
copper. 

QtM is the most precious and one of the heaviest of 
metds ; it does nol coi-rude (rust) and is very ductile. 

SUver has a beaviiftil white lustre and is also very 
ductile. {It may, perhaps, be necessary to explain this 
word, but it must on no account he passed over.) 

Tin is whiter than lead and nearly as soft; it is <^en 
mixed with lead; spoons, plates, dishes, buttons, etc, are 
made of this mixture. It is calied pewter. 

Copper is of a reddish color ; ifo rust is called verdigris, 
and is a strong poison. 

Iron is found alTnosl everyvikere, and in the greatest 
abundance. M is the most useful m^al. Locks, hoops, 
cltaina, tires, nails, bolts, stoves, etc., are made <f it. 

Steel is harder than iron ; knives, scissors, swords, etc., 
are made of it. 

Quicksilver is very white and is a liquid; it gathers in 
litlle globules. 

Plalina is white like silver; it is very valuable. 

Stones do not melt infre, nor can they be hammered out; 
&ey are brittle. 

Tlie sanddone is quite soft, and may be bolhfne or coarse 
in grain. 
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PebUes are small siones which have been rolled abovi fur 
some time by the vxder ; this has made them nicely round 
and smooth. 

TP7ie» sleel is struck snnarlly agaimtjiint, sparks fiy forth 
from the lalt.er. Before matches were invented, tinder was 
piU on the flint and catching fire from the sparks, served to 
kindle the fire in the slave or on the hearth. 

lite grindstone is used to sharpen knives, axes, tools, etc 

Slate is of a Uuish color ; it is found in regular layers 
(foliated) and r^ains marks made upon it. On account of 
this quality it is framed and used for itriling purposes, li 
is also used for covering houses, no water gelling through it 
(iraperviooH) ; for slabs, for mantels, etc. 

Lava is thrown up by volcanoes ; il is quite soft at first, but 
becomes harder and harder as it cools. 

Pumice-stone is very porous and soft, it is used for 
smoothing the surface of other stones (sand-Htooes), of 
wood, leather, etc, 

I%e loadstone (magnet) attracts iron and imparts this 
power of attraction to the latter, when frequently rubbed 
overiL 

There are a great many different kinds of earth. 

Clay is used by (Ae brickmaker, potter, etc. (For what ?) 

After the limestone is subjected to strong heat it dissolves 
in water and becomes slacked lime; if sand is mixed with 
this, mortar is produced, which is so very necessary for 
building houses. (Whj?) 

Porcelain earth is the finest kind of clay. (China.) 

Ohalk serves for viritmg and cleaning metals; it is 
. generally white. 

Gypsum is still whiter and purer than lime. 

Marble may tie polished very beautifully. 
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LESSON LXXX. 

SENTENCES ABOUT NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

Rain consists of drops that faU from the clouds. If 
these drops are very fine, we call it a sprinkling rain; if 
they are large and fall down in quick succession, tee call 
it a shower. Frozen rain-drops are called sleet, and when 
many of them fall together, hail. Stiow is formed by th» 
watery vapors freexing m the air and falling down in 
flakes. 

Wind is air in motion; a very strong wind is called a 
storm; it often tears trees out of the ground. Winds, 
however, have many uses. (Which?) 

Steam or vapor rises from hot or foiling icater, likewiss 
from rivers when the weather is very cold. But vapor 
(oYaporatioo) rises from the earth at all times, tliough 
generally invisible to us; this is caused by the heat of the 

Smoke rises from the fire, especially when it does not 
hum hrightly. This forms the soot in chimneys. 

The whirhoind is occasioned hy two -winds cominff 
together from different directiotis. 

Fog consists of the watery vapors that collect near ihs 
surface of the earth; it is often so thick that nothing can 
be seen through it. (Do you know any places particu- 
larly noted for fogs? ) 

Clouds are the collections of the evaporated particles 
resting high up in the atmosphere; they come principally 
from Hie ocean. 

The dew is occaaioned by the sudden cold following 
the warmth of the setting sun. The particles just evap- 
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orated which are attracted by objects that have suddenly 
become cold, as plants, drop down upon ihem in the form 
of dew-drops. When these freeze it is called hoar-frost. 

Tlie rainbow is seen in its beautiful colors when it 
rains while the sun shines. (Nothing else need be men- 
tioned, except perhaps the different colors.) 

A thunder-storm is accompanied by thick, black or 
gray clouds, thunder, lightning, rain, wind, sleet and 
hail. 

An earthquake is occasioned 8y the wavy motion of 
the earth. This is often so poioerful that whole towns 
have been reduced to ruins and thousands of their inhab- 
itants have perished almost instantly. 

The volcano throws out (ejects) burning lava, which 
hardens on exposure to the air. 

J7ie dawn of day appears before sunrise; and the twi- 
light before and after sunset. 

Other exercises may he taken by adding adjectives to 
the nonna of former lessons. 

The long rope is used to hoist up different objects — to 
dry wet clothes on, 

A person having one of his legs shorter than the other, 
limps in walking. 

The teacher writes on the blackboard with white chalk. 

Brown horses are found most frequently. 

?7ifl yellow dandelions grow almost everywhere like 
weeds, and possess a disagreeable svieU, 

Red ink is used in correcting written lessons. 

Green leaves become yellow in autumn, fall down, wither 
and enrich the ground. 

Gray clothes show the dust and dirt less than others. 

Broad ribbons are dearer than narroio ones. 

We wear our neio clothes only on Sunday.^ and holidays. 
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A fine child is (he joy of its parents. 

A naughty ioy dirties himself and others. 

A big cow often yields less milk than a small one. 

The low hat belongs to the son, the high one io the 
father. 

A sharp knife is more dangerous to the child than a 
blunt one. 

A solid xoall should protect the road in steep places. 

A rickety wall must he repaired lest the whole fall down. 

In narrow passages two vehicles must not meet, for they 
cannot pass each other. 

A large room is more commodious and healthy than a 
small one. 

Wide pantalooTis do not fear so quickly as tight ones; 
besides they are more comfortable. 

A stone bridge is more costly, but also stronger and 
more durable than a wooden one. 

Dear goods are generally much better than cheap ones. 
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From the preceding lessona every one must perceive 
tliat there is no want of material to form the conceptive 
faculties of the mimi, and that the weakest teacher, pro- 
vided he is jmbncd with a proper eenee of the just and 
beantif ul, cannot fail to acquire aptitude in practising sim- 
ilar exercises in accordance with the wants of his pupila. 

Nevertheless, a more extensive development of the 
mental powers of children is necessary to make them 
thoroughly understand their most immediate earround- 
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iuga, and most teachers will percciTO a desire for this in 
the majority of their scholars. Thus far we have only 
intended to awaken their attention, to form their power 
of langnaue, and to prepare them for the extension of 
their ideas. These aims have now been attained, and 
the desire to observe and state everything correctly is 
inherent in them; tlicy have ceased to stare Btnpidly at 
objects or to speak thoughtlessly of them. In order to 
meet and satisfy the growing desire for obtaining wis- 
dom, we should now amend and extend these special 
channels into which the wealth of experience that 
the child has acquired must be led, if we wish to see 
Buch wealth continuously and adyantageously enlarged. 
Our next aim must be therefore : to investigate the 
parts and subordinate parts of objects with all their 
attendant circumstances, in such a manner that the 
reasons for their division seem to come to the mind 
intaitivelj, and tills must be effected by minutely obserT- 
ing familiar objects. 

We shall here especially eeleet two objects, the human 
body according to Pestalozzi, and the clothing of man. 
We must, however, mention that these very exercises, 
destined to sharpen the mental faculties, must serve for 
the more backward children, wlio have as yet not 
thoroughly grasped the connection between the different 
lessons; they will seiTe as starting points for a recapitu- 
lation of the subject-matter taught. 



THE HOMAN BODT. 

We shall again begin with a general sketch of the 
whole object. 

The human body extends from the sole of the foot to 
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the top of the head. The chief parta are : the head, the 
trunk and the limbs. Every one of these parts is again 
subdiviiied, aa the face, BkuU, abdomen, cheat, upper 
limbs, lower limbs; external and internal parts of the 
body. The body consists of flesh, bono, bloml, muscle, 
sinews and nerves. The bones arc held together by 
muscles and keep the body in an upright position. The 
■whole body is covered by the skin. 

1, THE HEAD. 

The principal pajts of the head are : Iheface, the occiput 
(hack part of the head) tlie skull, both sides cf the head. 
On ffie bIcuU is found (he crown of the head. J'arts if Ike 
face are: the forehead, the temples, etc. 

Everything is named in succession down to the chin ; 
the component parts are then named in their proper 
order; thus the parts of the eye tire : the pupU of the eye 
(eye-ball), eyelashes, eyelids, eyArows, comers of the eye. 
Ihe (^>ple of the eye congiafa of Ike while of the eye, the ring 
of the eye, the iris. The distinguishing and naming of the 
separate parts and subordinate parts must be practised 
nntil they can be perfectly and accurately ex];)rcsBed; as 
the upper, lower, right, left eyelids ; the right upper one, the 
left upper one, etc. 

In like manner we can proceed with the other parts, 
until we feel sure that the children have thoroughly 
mastered them. Explanations and definitions are like- 
wise given or allowed to be given, as the case may be ; 
for instance, Wliat are the eyelids ? The skins covering 
the eyes. What are the eyelashes ? The hair bordering 
the eyelids, etc. 

J^ parts of the nose are : the bridge of the nose, the ridge, 
tkepmnt (tip), the outside, the nostrils, the coaiing. 
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The external parlx of the mouth are; the lips (upper and 
lower), the corners of the •movXk (right and left.) 

2^e invsr parts of the mouth are: the upper jawbone wUh 
Ihe upper teeth, the lower jawbone with the lower teeth, the 
gums, the tongue, the opening of the throat. 

Teeth are composed tf the root and the crown ; they are 
divided into : 1, incisors or cutting teeth ; 2, eyeteelh (can- 
ines), upper and lower, those of the right side, and those of 
tlie left side; 3, molar teeth, etc. 

The lip of ihe tongue, the hack of Ihe tongue, the root of 
the tongue. 

The top and hack of the head are covered with hair; 
under the skull is Ike brain. 

We now begui to devote more attention to tlie subject 
than merely giving names, that is, we try to inveetigate 
an object in all of ita parts in the most minutt! manner, 
withont being in the least particular as to the combina- 
tion of the parts. The above arrangement may therefore 
be deviated from, changed or completed to suit the ideas 
of the teacher, 

On ihe sides of the head are found the ears and the 
temples; the ear is composed of (he external ear, the drum 
of the ear, and the internal ear. The liead rests on the 
neck : front part, iaek part ; sides of the neck ; theiacb 
tifthe neck (nape); the muscles; within the neck are tlte 
gullet and wind-pipe. 

3. THE TRUNK OF THE BODY. 

Chi^ parts: 1, the front part, the chest and Ihe abdomen; 
2, ihe back ; 3, the sides. Or : the upper part and the lower 
part of the body separated by the midriff or diaphragm. Ai 
the sides of the chest are the shoulders ; within, the heart, the 
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lungs (the right and left) ; in the abdomen are. the inles- 
tines (bowels), ihe liver, Ike kidneys, the stomach. In the 
hack is found the back-bone with Us cartilages, and the 
shoulder-blades. At both sides are the ribs and loins. 
(Thighs.) 

8. THE LIMBS 

Jre divided inio upper and lower, arms and legs. 

1. 2%e upper limbs or the arms consist of the shoulders, 
upper arms, elbows, forearm, hands. All these parts are 
connected by Joints, the shoulder-joints, those of the elbows, 
hands, the right, left, dc. The hand is constructed very 
ingeniously. The principal parts are: the knuckles, the wri^ 
the bade, the palm, the holloiv of ihe hand, the fingers. The 
fivejingers are aU different from each oilier, and each has a 
particular name: the thumb, index-finger, vniddlefinger, 
ring-finger, tittle finger. On each finger we notice : three 
joints, a nail and the tip of the finger. The teacher may 
then ask for them in or out of order. 

3. T)ie lower limbs or the legs are divided inio : upper leg 
and lower leg, foot. On the upperleg (thigh) are found 
the hip and hipjoirU ; the knee, the Joint of the knee, and the 
knee-pan. Below the knee the shin is found in front and the 
calf behind ; below this the joints of the foot ; the Joints of 
Sie right foot, etc. lb the foot belong : the heel, the sole of 
the foot, the in^slep, the toes with their Joints and naUs, the 
big toe, the lUtle toe ; the little toe of the right foot, etc. 

CLOTHING. 
This subject might he considered as insignificant; \mt 
when we consider the many subdiviaiona, and the nu- 
merous incorrect expressions heard in daily conversation 
about this subject, we shall Had that it is necessary that 
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Bnch mistakes sfaould be rectified. In order to make 
complete aentencea on tliis subject, every teacher will 
have to consult the peculiar circumstances of his field of 
action, so that no one should consider the following 
exercise to be safficient. Its purpose is merely to serve 
as a guide for the teacher. No explanation of dresses 
unknown to children must be given, for they should draw 
everything from their own experience. 

1, COVERING OP THE HEAD OP MALES. 

1, 3V Cop. — a. According to the material of which 
caps are made ; the leather cap (fireman's cap), cloth cap, 
linen cap, cotton, fur, sUk, paper, straw, fdl and fooPs cap. 

h. Aecording to the shape : sailor's cap, cornered cig>, 
nmmed cap (turned up, turned down), cap, with shield. 

c. According to their use : the summer-cap, winter-^ap, 
deeping-cap, house-cap, smoking-cqp, soldier' s-cap, Sunday 
(beat) cop, every-day cap. 

d. How made ; sewed, embroidered, looven, knii, pressed, 
wired. 

2. The Hal (varieties as with the cap). — a. Material : 
the fell hat, straw Jtal, oiled hat, hat with feathers, silk 
hat, Panama hat. 

b. Shape : the round, the cornered, turned up, turned 
down, high, low, and peaked hat. 

c. Use: summer, winter, rain, Sunday, every day, 
common, on special occasions. 



S. COVERING FOR THE FEMALE HEAD. 

.. The Cap (hood, coif). — a. Material : lace, gauze, rib- 
boned, velvet, silk, muslin, linen, woolen, cotton. 
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i. XJa&: for mourning, sleeping, home, tinnter, summer, 
walking, full dress. 

2. The Bonnet. — Especially in female schools, in the 
Bame order as in I. 3. 

3, Ornaments of the head. — The feather, jtoicers, comb 
(horn, ivory, tortoise-shell, silver, plated, gold, gilt, etc.), 
ribions (state colors and shape), the plait, the curls, the 
coiffure, thepearls, the wreath, etc. 

Z. COYEKISG EOK THE MECK. 

1. Male : the neck-tie, neck-cloth, according to its mate- 
rial, shape and color ; the cravat, the collar, the cape (of 
clergymen), the ruff, the buckle, the stock, the slip, etc. 

3. Female : the neck-cloth (material), the woolen, silk, 
cotton, muslin, merino, li?ien, velvet, etc 

How made: the embroidered, knit, woven, crochet, 
worked by hand, etc. 

The bow, ribbon, cliain, ruffles, laces. 



4. COVERING OF THE BODY. 

The division is already known to children and bo 
familiar to them that they can enumerate eyerything 
■without omitting a single part. 

The shirt, overshirt, undershirt, nightgown (chief parts: 
collar, sleeves, body ; omaraeuta : stitching, embroidery, 
cufis, etc.) Tlie vest, the jacket, etc The coat, the dress, 
the frock, the gown. 

1. Materials : cloth, wool, cotton, silh, linen, twill, mus- 
lin, fur, beaver, skin. 

3. trse : sleeping-gown, night-goion, summer, winter, 
wrapper, overshirt, underskirt, petticoats. The cloak, tfie 
waterproof, etc. 
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The Glove. — Variona kinds, according to material and 

OrnamentH on the finger: ihe ring {gold, silver, pearl, 
diamond), etc. 

The pantaloons, drawers, overalls, riding-pants, etc. 

The stocking, sock, garter, buckle, legging, etc. 

The boot, shoe, gaiter, cloth-shoe, woolen, fell, wooden; 
the slipper, ladies' boots, gentlemen's, farmer^, driver^, 
butchers', sailors', summer and winter boots. 

"Where it may seem necessary the material of one or the 
other of the above objects may likewise he investigated. 



LESSON LXXXII. 



BRIEF DEVELOPMENT OF ABSTRACT IDEAS. 

A prolific source of the moBt suitable instruction that 
may be pursued at this step of our system has as yet not 
heen entered upon, but we are now prepared for it. We 
refer to the explanation and development of the simple 
ideas contained in the adverbs and verbs which, owing 
to their daily recurrence, have now become thorong-h1y 
familiar to even the more backward children. It stands 
to reason that such simple ideas'as color, size, etc., must 
be passed over; but if only one quarter of all the words 
and meanings can be developed, the advantage derived 
in thinking and speaking is very great. 

Bub before proceeding to our subject-matter, the selec- 
tion of which will be comparatively easy to the sensible 
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teaclier, let us again remind him how easy, pleasant and 
important it is to make separate sentences about indi- 
yidual parta, especially if such are particular parts of a 
principal object, as ia shown from Lesson XXXIV, and 
the following. It is much easier for a child to converse 
about a part [m of the body, etc.) than about the whole, 
in the same mauner as it can more readily draw the 
point, the line, tlie angle, the triangle, the square, than 
the octagon, or an irregular figure ; it is easier to behold 
and comprehend the nature, shape, color, use and em- 
ployment of the part than of the whole, as will readily be 
perceived from the next and following examples : 

The hair grows on the head of man, it covers the body 
of quadrupeds almost entirely ; some animals are covered 
iy feathers, some are naked; the crown of the head is the 
uppermost part of tlie skull; queue is the name given to 
the hair when plaited; the ears are at hotk sides of the 
head (for what purpose P) in order to intercept the sounds 
floating in the air, for they are the organs of, etc., 
omitting here everything uncertain or difficult. The 
great charm of such exercises consists in the fact that 
the cliild finds itself, with the utmost ease, capable of 
speaking fluently about the different parts; that it derives 
pleasure in bo doing, and hence is but too eager to en- 
gage in this practice {the child may become confused on 
the other hand if required to speak of the whole). The 
importance of thus describing the parts will strike the 
teacher when he notices how the child is in this manuer 
imperceptibly drawn towards comprehending the whole. 
For all these conceptions ultimately flow into one chan- 
nel, thus giving the pupil a mastery over the whole which 
hitherto has hardly ever been possessed by the great 
mass of people, and but rarely even by the learned. 
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These exercises are at the Bame time interestiog to 
even the dullest children, and assist their mental faculties 
and powers of expression in a manner hitherto nnthought 
of. We therefore most eamestly ask every teacher to 
again take the exercises from Lesson XXXIV to Lesson 
XXXVIII, and treat aa shown above, when he will find 
himself riuhly repaid for his trouble. Aa an exampie, 
let us choose one of the simplest ones, Lesson XXXVII. 



PAETS OF THE ESIEE. 

27ie etige of the knife vnuitt be Kkarp, hence U must be 
ground (whetted, sharpened) wlien it han become blunt 
(dull). Ihe back must be. Ihicleer (stronger) so that the 
knife may Twt break easily. The point is used to penetrate 
into objects ; for children this ia the most dangerous pari of 
the knife. 

The Nodes are smooth, so that in cutting they wUl pass 
through easily. 

Notches and breaks are occamoned by cutting hard things, 
or by handling the knife awkvmrdly. 

The groove, polish, and marks serve as ornaments. The 
handle, sheath, is made of bone, wood, ivory, horn or metal. 
The pins serve to hold the parts together: handle, plates, 
blades, tongues ; they are fitted into liUle holes drilled from 
side to side, and are then rivetled. 'She spring serves to pre- 
vent the Made from opening loo readily. lAUle plates of 
meltU, etc., are often inlaid to ornament the handle, etc. 

It ia impossible to exercise the thoughts and speech 
of children in a more suitable manner. It is equally use- 
fal and interesting to. form sentences of the nouns 
already defined, in the following manner; the back of the 
fkt horae is broad ; the back of the mountain is covered by 
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trees; the camel is hunch-backed, it has livo humps, the , 
dromedary has only one. 2fte enemy is slaiibed wOh Ihepoini 
of the dagger. 

Still more important are the definitions of qualities, 
actions, passions and conditions, auch as are given in the I 
form of adjectives in Lessons XL VIII to LVKI, and as 
verbs from LIX to LXIIL We introduce a number of 
these, leaving it to the teacher to divide them into lea- 
Bona, and begin with Lesson XLVIII. 

High is applied to everything which ascends far into the 
air (towards the sky). 

Long is applied to whatever extends a great distance either 
forward or backward. 

Broad is applied to whateoer extends from side to side. 

Old is ap(died to mhai has been alive a long lime, or a long 
time in existence. (The latter of things, the former ol 
animal bodies.) 

Large (big) is applied to vihatsoeoer extends some distance I 
on all sides. 

Square is applied to everything bounds by four straight 1 
sides of equal length. (Everything that is as long as it 
is broad or deep.) 

Mound is applied to everything wJiose nurface is eoery- 
vjhere the same didancefrom one obtain point vnihin, colled 
tlie centre. 

Firm is applied to what cannot be eamly (according to J 
its kind) pressed logctker, or moved from place to place. 

Pointed is applied to any (Agecl whose sutface lines taper I 
to one point. 

Durable is applied to whatever has been well made and cf ' 
good material. 

Narrow is implied to eiierylhing having but little distance t 
from side to side. 
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Roomy is applied to whatever is i^acious and wide. 

Bocky is applied io whatever is found covered with rocks. 

Painted is apjfiied to whatever is covered by colored 
mailer. 

Spoiled is applied to wliatever has been soiled so as lobe 
unfilfor use. 

Frescoed is applied to vthatever is handsomely painted on 
walls or ceilings. 

Eepaired is applied lo whatever has been freed from a 
defect, and restored to its primitive elate. 

Of these sentences aa many as possible may be taken. 
We only add hei*, that: the idea of extension is given 
by looking at the object itself; the definitions will be 
found very easily by all children who have the least idea 
of form, and should they be wanting in snch, this is 
easily supplied so as to meet their wonts. 

The proportions, bearing in mind that these are dif- 
ferent in diflferent objects, will be quickly understood by 
the children, as : The house is big— aa compared with 
other housea; the elephant is big— as compared with 
other animals; a pear is big — aa compared with other 
pears. 

These ideas and definitions are difficult to most people 
because they have never received instruction in speaking 
and thinking. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

DESCKIFTION OF THE QUALITIES OF DOGS. 

Among the qualities of the dog, there are not only its 
own attributes, but likewise those which can be taken in 
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a, moral sense. This ia an introduction which la yery 
desirable in paving the way for lessons in moral 
development ; we need not fear, in beginning the latter, 
that thev will grow tedious to our pupils, for every suit- 
able occupation, that is, any occupation not too dilficult, 
ia attractive to the miud, so ranch so, that ultimately 
even difficult tasks become a j)oaitive want to it. We 
must, however, bear in mind tiiat all qualities too diffi- 
cult for the youthful intelligence sliould be passed over. 

Faithful is applied to him who keeps his promisee and 
punctually fijlfiUa his dtiliee. (Friend, servant, God.) 

Watciiful is applied lo him who is altvays cartful and does 
not allow himitetf lo be oaercome by steep or indolence. {The 
dog jumps up at once when he notices a stranger or 
hears a noise.) 

Short is applied to thai which has hriff length, as: t}^ 
road which is quickly passed aver; the lime quickty passed. 

Strong is implied to what possesses much strength. (Hors«!, 
man, wood, wine, machine, etc.) 

Fat is applied to whalecer possesses much sofljlesh. 

Old is applied to what has been alive a long time, or vAat 
has been a long lime in exigence. (&Ian, house, di«ES.) 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE QUALITIES OF WATER. 

(COUPABB Lesboh LI.) 

Cold is applied lo what possesses but little warmth ; frozen, 
lo what is crysUMized through cold; lukewarm, to what 
possesses the heat of the body ; hot, to what possesses warmth 
in such a degree as to scald the skin. 
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Warmth cannot be described as : possessing warmth, 
bociiuBe we should not ase similar words in giving 
explanations ; this rule cannot he too strictly enjoined. 
The idea of warm is looked upon as being well known to 
all, and capable of easy illustration in our own body. 

Fluid is applied to a iody whose particles move easily 
amoTigal ikemaelves. (Air, water, molten metal.) 

Sweet is applied to whatever contains much saccharine 
mailer. 

Clear is applied to water which contains no earthy, 
vegetable or animal particles. The bright, clear water is 
likewise transparent, that is, it admits of the passing of 
rags of light. 

By the oombination of synonymous words, as bright, 
clear, pure, transparent, fluency of siwech is greatly pro- 
moted. In describing or explaining, no superfluoua or 
unnecessary terms should be used. 

Rapid is applied to that which goes very quickly and 
•with much force. 

Still (without motion) is applied to water that has no 
fiow, no current. 

Water becomes stagnant when exposed too long to the 
air. It is known to be in this condition ig its taste and 
smell, (Pools, ponds, water-holee.) 

Water is fresh when but recently taken from the spring, 
weU or brook ; we generally know fresh water by its cool- 
ness. 

Water is old (atale, the opposite of fresh) which lias 
stood in vessels for some time. 

Quiet is applied to tlie water when not in motion aitd 
I making no noise. 

Water is refreshing to tired laborers or to travellers, 
especially in the heal of summer. 
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Water is cooling on a hot summer's day ; yet wo should 
he careful in drinking or bathing in it. 

Deep is applied to whatever extends far dmonward, , 
either into the ioioels of the earth, or dovm into high wea- | 
sels; as the water in the sea, in tanks, etc. 

Heai'y is whatever is strongly altracled toward £he \ 
centre of the earth. 

Good and palatable water is colorless and tasteless. 

In the Bamc maimer we may use the abetract nouns of 
these adjeotireB in sepai-ate seHtencea in oitler to give 
etill better explanations in illustrating the meaning of 
the whole ; as: Cold is often so intense that trees freeze 
and crack. The cold of winter is very hard for poor ' 
people, who at that time often suffer for want of proper j 
nourishment, clothing, bedding and fuel. 



LESSON LXXXV. 

THE QUALITIES OP CLOTHIN 

(COBPABK LEfiSON L.) 

Linen, woolen, are applied to clothing whose malaiai \ 
has been spun, woven or worked from jlax, wool, etc. 

Fitting is applied to clothing when it throws no folds 
and is adapted to the proportions of the body. 

Wide is applied to whatever offers room enough for the 
particular purpose. 

Long is applied to clothing which reaches far down the 
body. 

Embroidered is applied to anything into xchich ariiji' 
cial figures have been worked. 
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THmmedis applied to dress wlien one material is seJfed 
around the edges of anolher. 

Torn IS applied to clothing when full of rents (holes). 

Dirty (soiled) is applied to everything if dust, filth, 
grease, etc., are found upon it. 

Clean is applied to any article of dress when all dust, 
impurities, etc., have been removed from it. 

Washed is applied to whatever has been cleaned by being 
rubbed in water. 

Mended is applied io that which has been restored after 
having teen torn. 

Worn is applied to whatever has grown the worse by 
long use. 

Beautiful is applied to clothing when all parts unite 
harmoniously as to color, shape, material, etc. 

Modest may be applied to clothing which befits ilte sta- 
tion of the wearer. 

Elegant is applied to articles of dress which please 
through their nicety, symmetry, beauty and purity. 

lAned is used when one material is sewed beneath 
another. 

Old is applied to whatever has been worn a long time. 

Costly is applied to whatever possesses great value. 

Dear is applied to anything for which much money has 
heen paid. 

Common is applied to that which is not worth much. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 



QDALIXIES OF ROADS. 
{COMPiBE Lebson LVI.) 
Broad is applied to a road extending to some distance 
en either side. 
Long, if it extends to some distance in one direction. 
Narrow, when limited in extent from side to side. 
Crooked, when changing its direction. 
Steep, iohen ascending an elevated hill or mountain. 
Abrupt, tohen descending from some height. 
Moist, if generally wet. 
Swampy, if always full of mud. 
Firm or solid, if made of stone. 
Hard, if well trodden down by walking, riding and 



Frozen, if hardened by extreme cold. 

Slippery, when one easily loses his foothold. 

Icy, when the water on its surface is frozen. 

Macadamized, when pebbles or small broken stones have 
been spread upon it and well smoothened down by heavy 
rollers passing over them. 

Paved, when small blocks of stone are set side by side. 

Agreeable, when pleasing objects are found along itn 
sides. 

Safe, when it offers no danger to travel. 

When a road is lined on both sides by trees it is called 
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LESSON L X X X V 1 1 . 

QUALITIES OF A GUILD. 

(CtoMPAKE LESBOM LU.) 

Those words which have already been used in tho 
above exorcises are omitted here in order to save space; 
they may, however, always be repeated in the daaa 
exercises. 

Big is applied io a child which has grown considerably 
for its age. 

Strong, tohett il possesses much bodily power. 

Healthy, when its body and mind are in sound, vigorous 
condition; wholesome is applied to food tcliich is nourislt- 
ing to muTi, 

Naughty is applied to a child that does not follow good 
advice. 

Eager to learn, if desirous of extending its knowledge. 
A child should be quick to hear, but slow to speak. 

Allenttve is applied to a child whose thoughts are occu- 
pied with the matter in hand. 

Quiet, to one who makes no noise. 

Good (well-behaved), to one that tries io render itself 
agreeaile. 

Mode^, to one thai has no undue pretensions. 

PeacefMe, la one that avmds quarrds and disputes. 

Self-willed (wanton), to one thai practices naughty Iriclrs, 

InaUentive (careless), to one whose mind is not occupied 
with the question brfore it. 

DUigenl is he who zealously and properly does his work. 

Enoioua is applied to a child that is vexed at the goods 
d by others. 
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«Ao is pleased ai otkers' misfortunea, 
•■ who shows proper respect to old and 



: who is touched by the misfortUTies of 



Mtdidous, to c 

Bespeclfui, to < 
superior persons. 

FUtfing, to on 
others. 

Honest, to one who does not pilfer, rob, or lie. 

Quick, to one who passes in a short time from one place to 
another. 

Good natured, to one who does not get angry easily. 

Timid, to one who always scents danger and runs avmy 
from it. 

Courageous, to one who sfandsjirm in danger. 

Bold, to one who seeks danger. 

Obedient, to one who willingly executes the comToands of 
hia superiors. 

Clever, to one who knows where to begin and liow to finish 
anything. 

Willing, to one who likes to be inslntcled. 

Hungry, to one who feds a strong desire to eoL 

If the teacher desires a change, and wishes to treat the 
nouns and adjectives in Lesaon L, in independent aen- 
tences, be wUl find it a very useful and instructive diver- 
sion ; for example : the master loses the faithful servant 
very uuwtUingly, but discharges the negligent one at 
once. The watchful guardian scares the thieves, the 
sleepy one helps to rob his master. The day is long and 
the night is short in summer, because the sun rises earlier 
and setfi later than in winter, etc. 
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B.— Descriptive sentences about separate objects. 

It now becomes our duty to make several sentences 
about one object, though under certain circumstances 
we may content ourselves with simpler ones, provided 
they are terse and to the point Objects in which not 
even the teacher can find anything worthy of note should 
be passed over at once, even though he might be accused 
of negligence, haste, or worse still, of ignorance. Our 
chief rule is: whatever the children know of the object 
they should give as complete as possible, without being 
over particular as to the combinations. The latter do 
not come into consideration until the children begin 
composition, because at present the faculties of observa- 
tion would be restricted in their action by so doing, and 
the pupil's freedom of expression be changed to confu- 
sion and uncertainty. If we can intuitively and without 
overtasking the children effect something in the way of 
leading them to a comprehensive statement of all the 
circumstances or facts, if we can teach them to beautify 
their style and form correct judgments, to do which has 
been our object, we shall be satisfied ; these introductory 
exercises being looked upon as the very key to real com- 
position. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 

SENTENCES ABOUT TREES AND SURUES. 
(COMTAJIS Lesbdn XXX.) 

Tlte tree has three principal parts : roots, trunk, crown 
or branches. Tlw roots are in the earth and draw from 
it (by meaiiB of tender fibres) the nourishment (juices) 
necessary for the growth and life of the tree. Tlte trunk 
rises upright from the soil. The branches shoot forth in 
all directions, either vertically, as in tlie poplar, willow, etc, 
or horizontally, as in the pine, oak, etc.; they bear twign, 
leaves, blossoms and fruit. The whole tree is surrounded 
by bark and ultimately furnishes either wood for fuel, or 
serves for building or numerous other purposes. Tlie trees 
are in full blossom in spring; in the summer they briny 
forth fruit, which ripens in autumn and pleases the eye 
by its beautiful colors, and the palate by its lovely taste- 
After the fruit has been gathered the leaves wither, fall . 
off, and during the winter the tree stands bare,, often 
covered toilh snow or frost, yet gathering strength for the 
coming year. 

The apple-tree does not grow as high os the peartren, 
nor do its roots descend so far into the groimd. It has a 
smooth bark, that of the pear-tree being rough. 

The plum-tree does not grow as high as either of the 
former, but it thrives almost everywhere, and after a fern 
years bears fruit which is often dried. 

The apricot-tree blooms very early in spring, hut is 
easily injured by frost. 

Tlte nut-tree has larger leaves than most other trees, 
and its leaves have a peculiar odor. The wood is used for 
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making furniture. Tlie kernels of nuts make a fine 
oil. 

The oak grows very slowly and is found in the forest. 
There are oaks a thousand years old. Its fruit is t/ie 
acorn, which furnishes a capital food for animals, espe- 
cially hogs. The wood of the oak is very hard and durable. 
The bark is stripped off in tlie month of May, dried, 
ground into tan and used by the tanner to make leather. 

The beech-tree becomes very large. It bears the so-called 
beech-nuts, from which an excellent oil is made. Its wood 
is the best for fuel, as it gives forth a great deal of heat 
and makes good charcoal. Its bark is whitish and smooth, 
that of the oak is rough and dark. 

The pine-tree grows veryfaM, very high and straight. It 
has no leaves, but green needles like thorns. From, Us vxjod 
are made: joists, rafters, beams, boards, battens, laths, posts, 
flooring, paMs, ttibs, barrels, etc. In. spriiip a sticks/ sub- 
stance is obtained from the pine (by tapping it) called resin, 
from which pitch is made. 

The willow grows in a moist soil, in swamps and by the swie 
<jf brooks. Ms twigs are called osiers; they are very pOaUe 
and are used in making wicker ware (baskets), 

"Die poplar is one of the finest {^ trees ; it grows very f^, 
very straight and high, and oil Us In^nckes grow upward. 

The shrub is lower than the tree and much thinner. Most 
shrubs branch out from the very base. Some bear fruits, as : 
currants, gooseberries, etc. Such are planted in gardens; 
others are pricHy and are used for enclosures (hedges). 

/Vtwn tops a bUler juice is obtained which is used in brew- 
ing beer. The hop is a creeping plant and clinAs up and 
twists itself around high poles. 

Hemp and flax are raised for the manufacture of linen. 
Ihey are find steeped in v^ater, in order that the woody par- 
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(ides may hecome soaked and may thus he easily srparoted 
fmmlhe fibres; they are then drvtd, combed and spun ; then 
thn linen is woven and bleached. 

Tlie above sGiitencea are ouly given as a few examplea 
for the teacher; other eenteucea maj also be made about 
these same words and others. It is to be expected that 
the teacher will try from day to day to find eomething 
new and interesting. 

The train of thought to be followed is: To name the 
principal parts of the tree and to describe them, to give 
the several component parts and describe them, and 
ultimately to describe particular trees, shrubs, etc. 



LESSON L X X X I X . 



SENTENCES ABOUT QBASS PLANTS. 
(CouFASB Lessor XXXI.) 

It ia of course understood that we do not pretond to 
(x>ach natural history, wliich can scjircely be said to belong 
to the scope of primary schools. The children, however, 
are now aceiistomed to form ideas about every visible 
object, and we may therefore consistently make a few 
primary observations abont scientific subjects, but only 
Bo far as the children may be able to go with the guid- 
ance of their teacher. 

Gross grows in meadows, which should be manured anjjw- 
ally, and, whenever possible, also watered. Its color is green, 
bul in most meadows all sorts offiowers are intermijied loilh 
the grass and give sueh a pleasing appearance lo them ; the 
flowers are blue, yellow, red and white. A very beaidifal 
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sight is a green valley cojisislirig of sloping meadows. In 
the month of June ilie grass is first cut and dried. This is 
hay, and is used for feeding cattle and horses. In Sej)tember 
the grass is cvl the second time and then yields the so-called 
late hay (Becond crop). This is stilt more lender than the 
first, and is generally used as fodder for the milch-cows. If 
the hay, both the early and late, ts not tlwroughly dried when 
piled up in the bam, it becomes mildewed, and is unfit for 
use, and <flen ignites, whaice many fires have arisen. 

The cottage, which dass of plants embraces many varidies, 
and among others the cauliflower, grows best in the open 
field. Early in spring the seed is sown in rich garden-soil 
(more freqnently ia hot-beds), and when the little plants 
are large enough (as high as a hand) to bear transplanting, 
they are planted in well-manured fields, where they remain 
until fall. The outer leaves are then giivn as food to the 
cattle ; the heads are cooked, or finely cut and pickled to 
make sour-krout, which is a healthy dish in winter. There 
are also many plants possessing medicinal qualities. (Could 
yon name some of them ? ) 

Salad is found in several varieties, all of which are mdlt- 
vated in gardens. The different kinds of cresses are likewise 
prepared as salad, with vinegar and oil. 

The flowers are the ornaments of the fields, hut especially 
of gardens. How beautiful and manifold are their colors ! 
How lovely their odor! How artistia their construction! 
The enow-drops grow henealh the snow and show llieir beau- 
tiful bells as soon as the covering has disappeared. Then 
the lovdy videis are found m warm spots and sought for by 
good children to bring to their parents, teachers and friends, 
BO thai the latter may etyoy their fragrance and admire their 
colors. (In a Eimilar manner other flowera well known 
to the children may be treated.) 
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LESSON XC. 

The aboTe exercises shonid be continued as sbowii 
heretofore, the teacher eelecting the subject from among 
the fonner exercises ; while doing so he should pay par- 
ticular attention to the minerals and natural phenomena 
as found in Lessons XXXII and XXXIII. The teacher 
should strive to inform himself by his own observations 
and from books ; ho will also derive aid from these 
exercises. The parts of tiie human body he may pass 
over lightly, they forming a distinct branch of study ; but 
with other objects he may proceed to a greater length, 
A few examples here follow. We only take the first 
word of some of the above exercises. 



The hair covers the crown and back of i/ie head of man, 
dut with quadrupeds it covers nearly the whole iody; the 
hog has bristles instead of hair, and ilie porcupine quills. 
Birds are covered with feathers, fishes with scales, sheep 
with wool, while wonns are quite iare (naked). Some 
caterpillars have very short hair. Tlte long hair of chil- 
dren is braided or ciit short for the sake of cleanliness and 
io save time, for they must be cleaned and combed every day. 
Hair is of different colors : brotvn, blonde, black, flaxen, 
white, red, auburn, chestnut, gray ; the hair of very old 
msn becomes as white as silver. Many people lose their 
hair when they become old; they then become bald-headed, 
which often induces them to wear wigs (false hair). In 
many dangerous diseases the hair is lost by the patient, 
but in younger persons it frequently grows again. Hair 
of many colors on one jyerson would look queer, hence the 
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hair of the same individual is of one color. Tliefine hair 
of same animals is spun, as thai of rabbits, Angora-goats, 
and the wool of the sheep. Horse-hair is very strong, and 
many kinds of clothes are made of it, also cordage, etc. 

The questioTis to lie asked here would be : What is the 
use of hair to man? to animals? What is the covering 
of the hog ? porcupine ? fish ? sheep ? What is done to 
children who have long hair 1 What are the different 
colors of the hair? What about its getting lost P What 
is the consequence of such loaa? How made good? 
What kind of hair is spun? For what purpose and into 
what ? 



LESSON XCI. 



TUE WHEEL. 



The wheel turns around Us axle if the wagon is moved. 
For the sake of lightness it is made of loood, but for strength 
U is bound wiOi iron (tire). In the middle is the naix (hub) 
into which the Bpokes are fitted. These are again filled at 
their outer and wider end into felloes, which go around the 
whole, and round which the iron tire is fastened vnth very 
sltvng spikes and screios. The axle must be kept well 
greased so that the wheels may turn easily. Water-mills 
have a very large wheel faMened around a large axletree, 
which drives the mill. Into this large axletree (large beam) 
strong arms are inserted in a radiating form ; and on the 
outer ends of these, strong planks are screwed on or other- 
wise fastened; against these the water falls (presses) and 
forces the whole 'o turn by its weigld. In mills, machines. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 



clocks, vmlches, e(c., where one wheel has to lum anotiier, 
they are all provided with teeth filling each iitto the other, in 
r putting the whole in motion. 



LESSON XCII. 



THE HEAD. 

'The head is the noblest pari of animals; in U are found 
the organs of the senses, the eyes, the ears, the nose and the 
mouth. In the siuU is the brain, on which as welt as on the 
heart, our life is dependent. Man, <f all aniTnals, has the 
Jinesl head. Horses are trained to hold their heads in a 
noble manner. Tired and sick horses let their heads hang 
dowuj as a sign of sickness and fatigue. This is also the 
case wUk most animals, and ewn vrith man. The head of 
cattle is provided vdth horns, which serve as means of 
defence. The antics of the deer are branching and pointed. 
In the vegetable kingdom heads are also found: cabbage- 
heads, poppy-heads. With man there are different kinds of 
heads: bald-head, deprived of hair; block-head, one who 
does not care to learn. A good or a clear head we say is 
possessed by any one who learns easily and eagerly. With 
proper exercise, a didl head may in time become a good one. 



